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THE  National 

Health  Service  is 
to  set  up  a net-, 
work  of  34-hour 
telephone  hot- 
lines staffed  by 
nurses  able  to  give  practical 
advice  to  callers  who  cannot 
see  their  GP  or  visit  the  acci- 
dent and  emergency  depart- 
ment of  their  load  hospital. 

The  scheme,  to  be  known  as 
NHS  Direct,  is  adapted  from 
experience  in  the  private 
health  care  system  and  the 
United  States  — where  it  has 
produced  sharp  cuts  in  doc- 
tors' home  visits  and  in  hospi- 
tal bed  occupancy. 

*Tf  a child  has  a tempera- 
ture or  is  feeling  unwell  or  if 
someone  has  fallen  over  and 
doesn’t  want  to  bother  their 
GP,  they  can  ring  in.  If  it  tran- 
spires they  need  an  ambu- 
lance or  a GP.  nurse  or  social 
service  visit  that  can  be 
done,”  a minister  said  last 
night. 

Three  pilot  schemes  are  to 
start  in  Milton  Keynes,  across 
most  of  Lancashire,  and  in 
Tyneside  and  Northumber- 
land in  March.  If  successful 
they  will  lead  to  a network 
throughout  England  and 
Wales  by  2000,  preferably  all 
using  the  same  telephone 
number  — like  the  999  emer- 
gency services  number  — at 
the  cost  of  a local  call. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the 
scheme  is  approximately  “£1 
per  -head,  per  population  cov- 
ered" — or  £50  million  a year. 
It  will  he  met  Drom  efficiency 

savings  now  being  sought  in 
NHS  budgets, 

Frank  Dobson,  the  Health 
Secretary,  hinted  at  the 
scheme  when  he  appeared  on 
BBCl’s  On  the  Record  yester- 
day to  discuss  the  broad  out- 
lines of  his  NHS  white  paper, 
due  to  be  published  tomor- 
row. The  paper  will  turn  the 
structure  and  management' 
style  of  the  NIK  away  from 
the  Tory-imposed  competitive 

internal  market  which  min- 
isters believe  is  wasteful  and 
unjust 

New  terms  of  contract  were 
introduced  fbr  GPS  in  March, 
which  allowed  them  tocon- 
tract  out  night  work.  PrevL 
ously  GPs  had  been  required 
to  provide  24-hour  cover  for 
patients. 

The  British  Medical  Associ- 
ation provoked  a row  in  Octo- 
ber when  it  drew  up  propos- 
als that  patients  be  charged 
for  each  visit  to  their  doctor. 
Under  the  scheme,  night  call- 
outs would  cost  a lot  more 
and  fees  would  be  charged  tor 
medical  tests.  Hospital. 


toe  idea  of  charg- 
ing pattern*  .and'  I cannot 
beUe  ve^  we  will  change  oor 
we  may  he  fenced. 


fNBSr&exci  gL&ait  of  Mr' 
OfasgEfe  driVB  to  makfe/Q^: 


I dad  responsive  to,  modern  pa- 
tient needs.  The  influential 
NHS  Confederation.  has  long 
advocated  such,  a scheme, 
staffed  .by-  fun-fane  nurses, 
working  ftun  eampnterisetl* 
advice  sheets  as  happens  hr 
some  hospital  ' accident  and 
emergency  units. 

Ihe  Royal  College  of  Nurs- 
ing welcomed  toe  NHS  Direct 
, proposal.  A spokesperson 
said:  “This  is  a.«ood  idea  if  it 
is  wen  resourced  and  has. 
weH-trained  nurses  an  it.  ft 
I wiH.be  very  useful  for  moth- 
ers wfto  young  children.  It 
should  take  some  of  the  pres- 
sure off  accident  and  emerr 
gency  departments,  diverting 1 
people  who  are.  worried  and 
just  want  advice.**  . 

The  move  is  not  directly 
tied  to  tomorrow’s  white 
papa:.  Its  anpotrocement  last  i 
night  was  part  of  a different  J 
drift  in 'Whitehall  culture, the. 
emergence  of  “pro-active" 
news  management  by  minis- 
terial information  teams, 
copying  toe  tactics  hesoed  by 

Labour  In  opposition. 

With  Tony  Blair  farfng  a 
backbench  revolt  over  lone 
parent  benefit  payments  this 

week  and  the  spotlight  stfflan 
the  family  trust  problems  of 
Geoffrey  Robinson,  the  Pay- 


Bcteadists  fear  radioactive  particles  are  already  leaking  out  of  a 220ft  shaft  aLDonnreay  containing  more  than  1,000  tonnes  of  dumped  nuclear  waste  photogjw^h:  murdomacleoo 


•Britain  s most  dangerous  nuclear  dump 
faces  £500m  clean-up  to  avoid  ‘disaster’ 


THE  Government  is  too- ■ 
tag  a £500  nuCLkm  bill 
to  clean  up  the  most 
dangerous  unclear 
dump  in  Britain.  More  than 
1,000  tonnes  of  nuclear  waste 
— inriiytfng  highly  enriched 
uranium  arn!  plutonium  — 
has  been  secretly  sunk  in  a 
220ft  shaft  at  the  Dounreay 
nuclear  plant  oh  the  north 
coast  cf  Scotland  and  must  be 
dug  out  and  made  safe,  no- 1 


their  beds  and  food.^^ 

The  BMA  suggested  the 

proposals  in  an  attempt  t° 
hkp  the  cash-strapped  NHS. 
It  believes  that  charging 


“good  news”  is  pressing.  Yes- 
terday Downing  Street  was 
also  busy  promoting  today's 
establishment  of  the  Social  Ex- 
dusion  Unit  to  tackle  hard- 
core problems  of  poverty. 

Mr  Dobson  is  preaching  the 
New  Labour  doctrine  of  effi-  j 
dency  compassion  with 
his  NHS  reforms.  Yesterday 
he  insisted  that  his  white] 
paper  would  virtually  en-  j 
dorse  toe  single  market. 

“We  are  not  keeping  n»  es- 
sence of  the  Toiy  reforms," 
toe  told  On  the  Record.  "Some 
advantages  and  improve- 
ments came  about  acta  result 
of  the  changes  that  toe  Con- 
servatives made."  but  there 
were  greater  disadvantages 

What  w£  want  to  da  to  to  bund 

on  toe  better  tilings  that  came 
out  of  those  changes  and  to 
discard  the  worse  things. 

On  “two-tier”  GP  ftmd-hhld- 
tag.  .Britain's  35JOOO  doctor* 
can  expect  a. fer  greaterrole 
in  bintag  health  care  services 
from  hospitals  tor  theta  pa- 
tients, while  health  authori- 
ties get  a diminished  purebas- 
tagrole. 


Tbe  Atomic  Energy  Author- 
ity has  told  ministers  toe 
dean-up  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  an  environmental 
disaster.. 

■■  ciiffe  are  and  the 

shaft  could  collapse  the 
Atlantic , contaminating 
beaches  mid  fish  stocks.  The 
rock- is  badly  fractured -and 
scientists  fear  radioactive 
particles  are  already  leaking. 

The  operation  is  (toe  of  toe 
most  hazardous  engineering 
projects  ever  undertaken. 
Proper  records  were  not  kept 
Apd  g/Mpnfiotq  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  was  dumped  in  the 
shaft  between  1969  and  19T7, 
when  it  was  dosed  after  an 

explosion  which  showered 


radioactive  “hot  spots’*  on  to 
local  beaches. 

What  is  certain  is  that  it 
contains  more  than  50kg  of 
highly  enriched  uranium, 
plutonium  and  sodium  prod- 
ucts which  could  explode 
when  moved. 

■ Publicly,  the  AEA  says  it  Is 
“considering  its  options”,  but 
the  Guardian  has  learnt  that 
managers  have  submitted  a 
formal  recommendation  to 
toe  Department  of  Trade  and 

Industry  that  the  waste 
should  be  retrieved,  packaged 
and  stored  above  ground. 


Ministers  are  expected  to  give 
the  go-ahead  this  month. 

Dounreay  bosses  say  the  op- 
eration, which  could  take  up 
to  30  years,  will  cost  taxpay- 
ers “a  few  hundred  million 
pounds”.  Industry  sources , 
say  the  bOl  could  rise  to  £600 
million  or  even  £1  billion.  Six 
consortiums  are  bidding  for 
the  contract.  1 

The  shaft  was  dug  to 
remove  rods  carved  out  dur- 
| tag  construction  of  a low-level 
waste  effluent  pipe  which 
runs  into  toe  Atlantic.  In  1S59 
managers  plugged  toe  bottom 
and  began  using  it  as  a waste 
repository.  Crier  the  next  18 
l years  a 700  cubic  metre 
deadly  cocktail  was  dumped. 

Although  the  shaft  was 
waterlogged,  workers  depos- 
ited sodium  and  potassium 
coolant  from  the  fast-breeder 
reactors  being  developed  at 
toe  plant. 

The  two  elements  reacted 
with  the  water  and  generated 
so  much  hydrogen  that  in 
May  1977  an  explosion  blew 
the  top  off,  spewing  radio- 
activity on  to  the  coastline. 
Hundreds  of  “hot  spots"  have 
been  discovered  in  the  area. 

hi  their  submission  to  the 
Dn  managers  say  they  will 
freeze  the  waste  tor  pumping 


cool  brine  into  the  rock 
around  the  shaft  and  “defrost"  i 
it  metre  by  metre,  allowing ; 
robots  to  lift  it  to  the  surface 
and  package  ft.  When  the  shaft 
is  empty  it  will  be  cleaned  and 
filled  wzto  concrete. 

They  admit  the  unprece- 
dented operation  is  “challeng- 
ing”, but  insist  they  can 
remove  the  waste  safely. 

Roy  Nelson,  director  of 
Dounreay,  said:  “It  is  going  to 
be  tricky  because  it  is  poten- 
tially a chemically  unstable 
situation  and  we  are  disturb- 
ing ft.  We  will  ohly  proceed 
when  we  have  convinced  our- 
selves that  we've  got  all  the 
techniques  that  will  permit 
the  safe  retrieval  of  the  waste. 
Safely  is  our  top  priority." 

Dounreay’s  decision  has  de- 
lighted environmentalists 
who  have  been  campaigning 
for  the  waste  to  be  removed 
ever  since  the  explosion. 

Lorraine  Mann,  of  the  Scot- 
land Against  Nuclear  Dump- 
ing pressure  group,  said:  “I 
am  very  pleased  that  after  the 
years  of  neglect  and  appall- 
ingly lax  safety  standards 
Dounreay  has  finally  ac- 
cepted that  ft  has  to  get  rid  of 
the  very  nasty  mess  it  has  left 
in  its  own  backyard.” 

Local  people  also  praised 


the  decision.  George  MacKay, 
aged  82.  a crofter  who  lives  in 
the  nearest  bouse  to  the  plant 
and  blames  his  cancer  on  its 
radioactive  discharges,  said: 
“For  years  Dounreay  has 
been  lying  to  us  about  toe 
shaft-  Even  though  my  house 
is  just  a few  hundred  yards 


away  from  it,  I was  never  told 
about  the  explosion  or  the 
radioactive  contamination. 

“If  they  are  serious  about 
cleaning  up  toe  mess,  that’s 
good.  That  way  no  one  else 
will  have  to  suffer  like  me.” 


Atomic  thwbomb.  Page  9 


“If  I couldn’t  come  here  at 
Christmas,  I don’t  know 
where  I’d  go55 
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Jaggers  tries  to  emulate  Johnners 
with  the  aid  of  a little  net  practice 


AJoxEMfos 


I A /HAT  do  rock  stars  do 
VVwhen  they  get  old? 
They  appear  in  panto- 
mimes, run  restaurants 
and  take  up  gardening — or 
become  a cricket  commen- 
tator like  Mick  Jagger. 

Jagger  — or  Jaggers,  in 
the  vernacular  of  sports 
, punditry  — is  thinking  of 
i swapping  Keith  Richards 
. for  Viv  Richards  by  offer- 


i tag  ball-to-ball  coverage  of 
]nt»maHf>nnl  games  on  hi* 
Internet  website. 

His  new  career  is  being 
held  up  fay  the  small  matter 
of  the  Rolling  Stones* 
Bridges  of  Babylon  tour,  i 
but,  according  to  his  agent, , 
he  will  give  himself  over  to 
the  project  when  this  ends. 

Cricket-obsessed  Jaggers. 
aged  54,  pictured  playing 
for  Beverley  Hills  at  the 
Hollywood  Cricket  Club  in 
California,  decided  to  get 


Involved  in  commentary 
after  he  Inquired  how  he 
could  find  out  toe  results 
from  this  week’s  interna-, 
tional  tournament  in  the 1 
United  Arab  Emirates.  On  i 
learning  neither  Sky  nor 
the  BBC  was  covering  the 
event  — involving  England, 
Pakistan,  India  and  the 
West  Indies  — he  bought 
the  audio  rights. 

Internet  users  clicking  on 
to  the  website  for  his  com- 
pany, Jagged  Sports  Inter- 
networks, will  be  able  to 
see  30  minutes  of  visual 
highlights  a day  and  read 
commentary  by  a team  In- 
cluding Geoff  Boycott 


Without  a Crisis  shelter 
to  go  to,  Linda  would 
face  a cold,  lonely 
Christmas  of  hunger 
and  misery.  Instead,  she 
is  welcomed  with  good, ' 

hot  food,  a safe,  dry  bed 
and  the  pleasure  of 
friendly  people  to  spend 
Christmas  with.  Some 
medical  care,  a visit  to 
the  dentist  and  a dean 
change  of  dothes 
make  her  Christmas 


complete.  So  please, 
send  £25  now  and  hd^> 
happy 


4M 


Take  the  crisis  out  of  Christmas 


i Give  a homeless  person  hope: 

J □ £15  O £25  D £50  □£250’other£ 

j I endose  a cheque  made  payable  to  Crisis.  OR  debk  my: 

| □ Visa  O MasterCard  O Switch*  other * 

1 Card  no.  I J II  1 II  II  t i ////// 
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| Last  three  efigtes  of  Switch  card  na_L_f__  Switch  Issue  no. L 

I Expiry  date — L — Signature 

J *06*  of  050  ermora  are  worth  almost  a tNrdean  tom  unde-  Oft  Aid 


Name  (caps)  MrfMn/Mj . 


Address, 


J freephone  donation  Bne  0800448898 


j Crisis,  FREEPOST,  Room  920,  London  sen  BBR 
hm  bean  changed  to  prouee  Identity. 
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Political  Editor 


TONY  Blair  and  his 
cabinet  allies  are ! 
determined  to  face 
down  this  week's 
backbench  rebellion  j 
over  lone  parent  benefits 
rather  than  make  concessions 
to  avert  a party  split  that 
would  only  encourage  further 
revolts  against  government 
policy. 

Ministers  dismiss  claims 
that  as  many  as  30  MPs  may 
risk  losing  the  Labour  whip 
by  voting  against  the  Govern- 
ment on  Wednesday  and  that 
up  to  70  may  abstain.  How- 
ever. rebel  MPs  talked  up  the 
scale  of  the  revolt 
The  Conservatives,  whose 
policy  the  Government  has 

adopted,  look  set  to  abstain  in 
the  hope  of  maximising 
Labour  divisions. 

As  both  sides  in  the  in- 
creasingly acrimonious  dis- 
pute rattled  their  sabres 
ahead  of  the  vote  on  Harriet 
Harman's  Social  Security 
BUI,  the  row  threatened  to 
overshadow  today’s  launch  of 
the  Social  Exclusion  Unit  — 
designed  to  help  many  of 
those  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  cut  in  lone  parent  ben- 
efit, and  to  tackle  hardcore 
problems  of  poverty. 

Mr  Blair  will  claim  the  unit 
defines  a crucial  difference 
between  the  parties,  contrast- 
ing Labour's  desire  to  "bring 
the  country  together  at  its 
heart"  with  Tory  indifference 
to  social  fragmentation. 

The  first  targets  of  the  12- 
strong  team  of  experts,  led  by 
Moira  Wallace,  a civil  servant 
in  John  Major’s  office,  will  be 
truancy  and  school  exclusion, 
not  least  because  these  were 
common  factors  among  al- 
most half  of  young  offenders. 

A fUnd  of  £200  million  from 
the  National  Lottery  will  pay 
for  "homework  dubs”  to  pro- 
mote catching-up  and  self- 
confidence.  But  sink  estates 
and  street  living  are  also  on 
Mr  Blair's  priority  list  for 
action  within  a year. 

Some  ministers  want  the 
unit's  remit  to  be  wide  be- 
cause the  links  between 
school  failure,  crime,  drugs 
and  unemployment  also 
reflect  the  wider  context  of 
deprivation,  poor  housing 
and  health.  But  Downing 
Street  does  not  want  its 
efforts  spread  too  thinly. 

Mr  Blair  will  say;  “I  believe 


that  an  enlightened  view  of 
self-interest  demands  tlmt  we 
seek  social  cohesion,  not 
social  division.  It  isn't  just 
about  compassion,  it  is  also 
about  self-interest  If  we  could 
shift  resources  from  picking 
up  the  cost  of  problems  to  pre- 
venting them  there  would  be 
a dividend  for  everyone.” 

But  MPs  preparing  to  rebel 
over  the  cut  in  lone  parent 
benefit  believe  it  is  they  who 
are  upholding  pre-election 
party  policy  and  protecting 
some  of  the  poorest  in  society. 

Yesterday  former  front- 
bencher John  Marek  joined 
other  declared  rebel  MPs  in- 
cluding Ken  Livingstone. 
Maria  Fyfe,  David  Winnick, 
Lynne  Jones  and  Audrey 
Wise.  "Last  year  I spoke  up 
against  the  measure.  My 
party  was  against  the  mea- 
sure. I really  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  turtle  now 
without  good  reasons  — and 
the  reasons  are  not  there,” 
Mr  Marek  said. 

But  he  acknowledged  that  if 
he  voted  against  the  propos- 
als alone  “the  chances  are 
there  would  be  disciplinary 
action  against  me".  He  added: 
“1  think  there  will  be  25  or  so 
voting  against”  Others  would 
abstain,  the  MP  predicted. 

Privately  some  cabinet 
ministers  believe  that  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Chan- 
cellor. Gordon  Brown,  may 
make  small  concessions  — 
but  only  after  Wednesday's 
revolt.  "It’s  going  to  be 
heavily  crushed  because  the 
decision  has  been  taken  that 
we  can  not  have  a situation 
where  people  feel  able  to  dis- 
rupt the  Government’s  finan- 
cial programme  in  the 
future,"  one  minister  warned. 

Mr  Blair  has  been  telling 
colleagues  that  the  MPs  are 
out  of  step  with  public  opin- 
ion which  is  "stiff  feeling: 
good  about  toe  Government" 
and  understands  that  hard 
choices  have  to  be  made  early 
in  toe  parliament  — despite 
the  projected  £190  billion 
Treasury  surplus  which  the 
Lib  Dems  calculate  Mr  Brown 
will  enjoy  by  2002.  I 

Several  unpaid  ministerial ! 
aides  yesterday  denied 
reports  that  they  plan  to  ab- 
stain or  even  vote  against  Mr 
Blair.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  parliamentary  private  j 
secretaries  and  other  MPs  are 
getting  their  arms  twisted, 
and  some  are  back-tracking. 

Caught  on  Um  edge,  page  15 
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The  body  of  Tom  Clisham,  a «maTl  fanner  who  lived  alone,  are  taken  from  bis  home  inlnverin.  Mr  Clisham’s  death  was  toe  seventh  murder  this  year  photographs;  joi 

Murders  destroy  Galway’s  sleepy  idyll 


John  Mullin  reports  on  the 
cloud  settling  on  the  tourist  haven 
as  the  gardai  struggles  with  an 
unprecedented  rash  of  killings 


IT  HAS  long  been  an  idyll,  a 
tourist  haven  with  its  old- 
fashioned  ways,  rolling 
hliis  and  shimmering  seas 
belonging  to  toe  days  gone  by. 
No  longer.  Galway  on  the 
west  coast  is  fast  becoming 
Ireland’s  murder  capital 
Only  two  years  ago,  murder 
squad  detectives  had  it  easy 
around  Galway. 

There  was  not  a single 
recorded  murder  in  1995,  and 
only  one  last  year.  An  arrest 
was  quickly  made,  followed 
by  conviction. 

But  toe  past  six  months 
have  seen  seven  murders, 
with  two  in  toe  past  week. 
Gardai  admit  they  have  never 
been  so  busy. 

Tourist  chiefs  are  worried. 
As  weff  as  murder  being  on 
toe  rise,  so  too  are  serious  as- 
saults, particularly  during  al- 
cohol-fuelled weekends.  They 


fear  Galway’s  new-found  no- 
toriety is  a threat  to  business. 

Galway  was  host  to  the  first 
murder  of  an  on-duty  taxi- 
driver  in  Ireland  when  Eileen 
O'Shaughnessy,  aged  47,  was 
bludgeoned  last  week.  She 
.was  5ft  tin,  weighed  less  than 
seven  stone  and  required 
dally  medication  for  Crohn's 
disease. 

Mrs  O'Shaughnessy  had  no 
chance  against  her  assail- 
lant,  who  detectives  believe 
may  have  been  on  drugs. 
When  a farmer  found  her 
body,  there  were  deep  Im- 
prints In  her  forehead  from 
toe  two-way  radio  which  had 
been  wrenched  from  toe  dash- 
board. 

Mike  Fitzpatrick,  chairman 
of  the  Galway  Taxi  Associa- 
tion. is  flirious. 

Attacks  against  toe  town’s 
143  taxi  drivers  have  been  on 


m m 
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Eileen  O'Shaughnessy,  a taxi  driver  who  was  found  (right)  bludgeoned  to  death 


toe  increase  for  years,  he 
said.  He  had  demanded  more 
police  officers  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  To  no  avail. 

Mr  Fitzpatrick  said:  “This 
is  a lawless  city.  There  are  no 
gardai  on  toe  streets  during 
the  day,  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly none  in  Eyre  Square  at 
night. 

"The  perception  is  put  for- 
ward that  Galway  Is  a lovely 
place.  It  is  for  from  lovely.  It 


is  a violent  place  and  it  is  be- 
coming more  violent"  Mrs 
O'Shaughnessy  had  a reputa- 
tion for  being  extremely  care- 
ful about  her  safety.  She 
rarely  worked  nights,  had  a 
mobile  phone  as  well  as  a two- 
way  radio,  and  had  a secret 
code  to  alert  base  if  she  was 
in  trouble  She  also  carried  a 
spray  to  disable  an  attacker. 

Taxi  drivers,  a close-knit 
bunch,  have  each  tied  a black 


ribbon  to  toe  car  aerial,  and 
they  formed  a guard  of  hon- 
our at  Mrs  O’Shaughnessy1  s 
fhneral  inTuam  on  Friday. 

By  then,  Galway  was  hav- 
ing to  come  to  terms  with  its 
second  murder  in  five  days.  It 
was,  detectives  admit,  a 
bizarre  crime 

Tom  Clisham,  aged  53,  a 
small  former,  lived  alone  in 
toe  wilds  of  Inverin,  a de- 
serted area  where  outsiders 


' are  regarded  with  suspicion 
Irish  is  toe  first  language  of 
most  people  here. 

Mr  Clisham  lived  in  a tiny 
bungalow  with  a corrugated 
roof.  He  survived  on  toe  dale 
and  meagre  headage  pay- 
ments on  his  two  cows  and 
two  calves,  so  robbery  can  be 
ruled  out  as  a motive. 

A lanky  man  with  long  grey 
I hair,  he  was  last  seeo  on  No- 
I vernber  24.  He  faffed  to  collect 
his  milk  at  the  end  of  his  lane, 
i and  missed  signing  mi  for  toe 
i dole. 

On  Thursday,  relatives 
were  confronted  by.  {he  sight 
of  his  semi-naked  body  Utag 
across  his  bed.  The  causa  of 
death  has  yet  to  be  confirmed. 
The  results  of  a post-mortem 
are  expected  today. 

Detectives  point  out  they 
have  made  arrests  In  four  of 
toe  five  earlier  murders,  with 
court  cases  pending.  Only  Jast 
week's  remained  unsolved. 

One  local  nurse  was  unim- 
pressed. "Police  might  solve 
most  of  the  murders.  But  if 
there  are  more  of  them  totoe 
first  place,  that’s  unlikely  to 
be  a great  selling  point.  Nor  is 
It  too  much  comfort  to  people 
who  live  here.” 
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Mayor  signs  publishing  deal  | Crosses  made  in  heaven | Charmed  by  an  ugly  duck 


RuarkHi  Nteoll 

JOHN  Major  is  to  tell  toe 
turbulent  tale  of  his  rise 
and  fall  in  politics  after  strik- 
ing a deal  with  publishers 
HarperCollins  UK  for  the 
rights  to  his  autobiography. 

The  book  is  expected  to  give 
a comprehensive  view  of  the 
infighting  on  Europe  which 
led  the  Conservatives  to  ruin 
and  caused  Mr  Major  to  de- 
scribe some  colleagues  as 
"bastards". 

■'Politics  can  be  an  extraor- 
dinary roller-coaster  ride  and 
the  last  few  years  brought 
together  a turbulent  mixture 
of  events."  Mr  Major  said. 

”1  look  forward  to  setting 
out  how  1 saw  this  and  what 
happened  behind  the  head- 
lines." 

The  book  will  describe  how 
it  feels  to  win  an  election 
against  the  odds  and  then  pre- 
side over  a disintegrating 
party.  Mr  Major  is  expected  to 
dedicate  at  least  one  chapter 
to  Britain's  departure  from 
the  European  exchange  rate 


mechanism,  and  to  reveal 
how  close  he  came  to  resign- 
ing on  toe  issue. 

Neither  Mr  Major  nor  Har- 
perCollins has  revealed  the 
size  of  the  deal  which,  al- 
though substantial.  Is  un- 
likely to  come  close  to  toe  £3J5 
million  Margaret  Thatcher 
received  for  her  memoirs. 

The  deal  means  Mr  Major 
will  share  a publisher  with 
his  wife  Norma.  HarperCol- 
lins published  her  book  on 
Chequers  last  year. 

The  company’s  executive 
chairman.  Eddie  Bell,  said  he 
was  thrilled  to  have  made  toe 
deal.  “This  is  a real  coup  for 
us.”  he  said. 

"John  Major  has  a fascinat- 
ing story  to  telL  Most  people 
write  their  autobiographies 
as  they  fade  away  from  public 
life  and  active  work.  John 
Major  is  just  54  and  starting  a 
new  Lease  of  life  — it  will  be  a 
gripping  read  which  will  be  a 
I fascinating  and  honest  in- 
sight into  everything  that 
happened  during  his  tenure." 

The  book  is  expected  to  ap- 
pear in  1999. 


Secret  world  of  the  Vatican  league 
revealed  as  saints  go  marching  on 


John  Hooper  tai  noma 

AND  now  here  are  the 
football  results;  SL  Pe- 
ter’s Basilica  5,  Radio 
Vaticana  4;  Secret  Archives  4, 
Vatican  Fire  Brigade  1. 

This  is  not  a joke. 

Virtually  unknown  beyond 
the  confines  of  toe  world's 
smallest  and  most  secretive, 
state,  a Vatican  football 
league  has  existed  for  27 
years.  Those  were  some  of 
last  week’s  results. 

There  are  16  sides.  They  in- 
clude teams  put  together  by 
the  Palatine  Guards,  the  Vati- 
can police,  the  Vatican  muse- 
ums and  toe  Vatican  post 
office.  There  was  also  a side 
representing  L'Osservatore 
Romano,  but  It  withdrew  half- 
way through  last  season,  and 
according  to  the  news  maga- 
zine, L'Espresso.  there  is  a 
dispute  over  its  league  dues. 


The  so-called  Vatican  Bank, 
more  correctly  known  as  the 
Institute  for  the  Works  of 
Religion,  fields  two  sides.  Ap- 
propriately enough  for  an 
organisation  best  known  for 
its  mysterious  dealings,  one 
of  them  goes  by  toe  name  of 
Team  X.  By  last  week,  with 
eight  games  played,  the 
Secret  Archives  headed  toe 
league  on  goal  average. 

Sides  are  drawn  mostly 
from  among  the  Vatican's  lay 
workers.  But  there  are  two 
priestly  players,  both  of 
whom  take  the  field  for  Radio 
Vaticana  — Father  Davide 
Djudjaj,  an  Albanian  from 
Kosovo,  and  Father  Salim  Del 
Cristo  Tobias,  recently 
arrived  from  Colombia  and 
apparently  one  of  the  league’s 
most  exciting  prospects. 

"With  a few  kffos  Jess  and  a 
bit  more  speed,  he'd  be  up  to 
international  standard,”  sighed 
a Vatican  printer,  Saverio  Di 


Poll.  Nor  is  that  a joke,  i 

Standards  have  now 
reached  toe  point  at  which 
the  league  feels  confident 
enough  to  field  a "national” 
tram.  The  Sistlne  Sporting 
Society  made  its  debut  this  1 
season  in  the  Rome  and  Lazio 
division  of  the  Italian  five-a- 
side league.  Mr  Di  Pofi,  who 
spends  his  days  turning  out 
Papal  encyclicals  and  the 
like,  is  its  trainer. 

And  It  has  made  a pretty 
impressive  start  too.  With  no 
visible  divine  intervention,  it 
has  won  three  games,  lost  one 
and  drawn  away  with  what , 
was  thought  to  be  the  best 
side  in  the  league. 

“Our  distinctive  strength  is 
our  good  behaviour,”  said  Mr- 
Di  Pofi’s  deputy,  Roberto  DI 
Stefeno.  The  Vatican's  own  i 
league  has  two  end-of-season 
awards:  the  league  trophy  and 
a prize  for  “disciplina”. 

"The  good  behaviour  cup  Is 
more  important  for  na  than  the 

league  trophy,”  said  Mr  Di 
Stefeno.  "The  sporting  spirit 
ought  never  to  supersede 
respect  for  Christian  values," 


Review 


Lyn  Gardner 

Honk! 

Stephen  Joseph  Theatre, 
Scarborough 

1 Jl  #ITH  The  Lion  King 
W\#  wowing  toon  on 
V V Broadway  and  Cats 
the  longest-running  musical 
in  London,  there  seems  no 
earthly  reason  why  the  stage 
should  not  do  for  our  feath- 
.ered  friends  what  it  has  done 
so  succesfully  for  the  feline 
family. 

George  Stiles  and  Anthony 
Drewe’s  musical  may  be  con- 
siderably smaller  in  scale 
than  its  cousins,  but  Honk! 
brings  bags  of  idiosyncratic 
charm  and  humour  to  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  The 
Ugly  Duckling. 

Its  greatest  strength  is  that 
the  actors  do  not  pretend  to  be 
animals,  which  is  almost  al- 
ways distressing  for  the  audi- 


ence. Each  creature  is  pre- 
sented  as  a recognisable 
human  archetype.  The  mater- 
nal pride  of  Ida,  bustling  and 
preening  like  all  first-time 
mothers,  has  its  counterpart 
in  baby  clinics  up  and  down 
toe  land.  It  is  as  comic  as  her 
unconditional  love  for  Honk 
(toe  ugly  duckling  of  her 
brood)  becomes  tragic  when 
she  loses  him. 

Her  mate,  Drake,  who 
spends  too  much  time  at  the 
local  watering  hole  ducking 
and  diving  his  parental  res- 
ponsibilities, is  a bit  of  a lad. 
The  queen  of  the  pond,  toe 
widow  of  a mandarin  duck, 
seems  to  be  modelled  on  Prin- 
cess Margaret.  Ksh  are  pre- 
sented as  exotic  Eairground 
gypsies  and  Honk’s  snooty 
siblings  are  a quartet  of  ■ 
cheeky  brats  in  baseball  caps.- 

Honk!  may  lack  toe  stream- 
lined simplicity  of  Andersen's 
original  bat  at  least  St  always 
takes  the  scenic  route,  and  it 
often  goes  beyond  the  simple 
moral  lesson  that  even  the  ug- 
liest duckling  can  turn  into  a 
beautiful  swan. 


In  his  adventures,  the  inno- 
cent Honk,  played  very  appeal- 
ingly by  Richard  Dempsey  as 
an  overgrown  schoolboy. 
gains  not  just  beautiful  white 
feathers  but  a deepening 
understanding  of  the  world 
beyond  thafonnyard  pond. 

Stiles  and  Drewe  have 
added  a quest  element  partic- 
ularly in  Bank's  dealings  with 

theTomCat,  played  with  ath- 
letic grace  by  Paul  Sharnxa  as 
a sharp-suited  opportunist 
Honk's  mother  warns  him  of 
toe  danger,  but  toe  baby  swan 
has  to  learn  for  himself 

Julia  McKenzie's  sprightly, 
cleverly  cast  production,  de-. 

signed  simply  and  effectively 
by  Peter  McKintosh , hits  aff 
the  right  notes  and  the  actors 
play  it  with  the  complete  con- 
viction that  carries 

audiences. 

Best  of  all,  although  the  mu- 
sical is  always  accessible,  it 
has  an  elegance  that  is  rare  in 
work  aimed  at  young  audi- 
ences. It  may  not  be  Sondheim 
for  the  very  young,  but  it  is 
certainly  more  than  Old 
Macdonald. 
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Deal  could  reverse  20  years  of  selling  off  Britain’s  main  industries,  but  might  involve  the  partial  privatisation  of  London  Underground 

Government  may  buy  into  Railtrack 


KaithKupar 
Transport  EcHtor 


TONY  Blair  could 
reverse  20  years  of 
privatisation  by  en- 
couraging the  Gov- 
ernment to  boy  a 
stake  in  the  railway  indus- 
try’s track  and  signalling 
business,  Railtrack,  it 
emerged  last  night. 

Railtrack.  which  is  worth 
£5.5  bflUon,  admitted  that  dis- 
cussions were  “at  an  early 
stage”  with  the  Government 
over  it  becoming  a minority 
shareholder  in  the  company. 
Although  no  farther  details 


Sir  Robert  Horton,  the 
chairman  of  Railtrack 


[ were  given,  it  is  understood 
that  the  stake  would  be  small. 
But  this  .would  allow  the  Gov- 
| eminent  to  have  an  important 
presence  within  the  company, 
probably  a nominated  execu- 
tive director. 

The  apparent  U-turn  by  the 
Government,  widely  thought 
to  be  at  least  neutral  and  at 
most  quite  positive  towards 
seU-offc  of  public  assets  In 
order  to  boost  the  Eatche-  i 
quer*s  finances,  will  cause  po- 
litical outcry. 

Railtrack,  one  of  privatisa- 
tion's biggest  financial  sue-  j 
cesses,  has  proved  a political 1 
embarrassment  because  of  its  i 
failure  to  invest  over  the  past , 


few  years.  The  company  has 
tripled  in  value  since  it  was 
floated  by  the  Tories  last  year 
for  £L8  billion.  Last  week  its 
shares  stood  at  almost  £1L 

A decision  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  authorise  a gov- 
ernment stake  in  Railtrack 
would  have  wide  Implica- 
tions, reversing  almost  two 
decades  of  the  gradual  sell-off 
of  Britain's  main  industries, 
from  coal  and  nuclear  energy 
to  steel  and  shipbuilding. 

One  of  the  last  industries  to 
be  nationalised  by  a Labour 
government  was  shipbuilding 
in  1977  when  the  Government 
bought  out  the  last  ailing 
companies  In  Scotland  and 


the  Northeast  only  for  the 
Thatcher  government  to  sell 
them  off  a few  years  later  for . 

less  than  £20  million. 

Talks  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Railtrack  are  still 
fraught  with  problems,  but 
the  deal  could  involve  Rail- 
track  being  given  the  right  to 
operate  track  and  signalling 
on  the  deteriorating  London 
Underground  in  return  for 
the  Government's  minority 
shareholding. 

This  would  amount  to  a 
partial  privatisation  of  the 
Underground,  with  individ- 
ual lines  being  franchised 
out,  but  controlled  by  a regu- 
latory authority. 


1 Sir  Robert  Horton,  the 
chairman  of  Railtrack,  has  al- 1 
ready  declared  his  interest  in 
the  Underground,  and  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  John  , 
Prescott,  is  trying  to  raise  the  | 
£1.2  billion  required  to  mod- 
ernise the  network  without ' 
going  directly  to  the  | 
Treasury. 

A decision  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  a stake,  however 
small,  in  the  railway  industry  1 
would  almost  certainly  be  | 
welcomed  by  the  unions  and  1 
the  public,  which  have  consis- 
tently been  critical  of  I 
privatisation.  1 

The  unions  withdrew  an  ! 
embarrassing  resolution  at 


this  year's  Labour  party  con- 
ference calling  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  np-nationalis*.*  rifcor 
an  emotional  appeal  by  Mr 
Prescott  lo  trust  him  to  1«» 
tough  with  the  industry. 

Railtrack  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  knock  down  the  bam 
ere  between  ii  and  the-  Lahnur 
government. 

It  has  been  stepped  on  hy 
Mr  Prescott  and  the  rail  regu- 
lator to  be  more  publicly  ac- 
countable and  to  clear  :i  £7nn 

million  underspend. 

The  company  has  pleased 
the  Government  by  indicating 
its  interest  to  help  save  the 
£3.4  billion  Clvumel  Tunnel 
rail  link  between  St  Pa  no  ms 


in  London  and  Folkestone. 
Kent. 

The  developers  are  having 
problems  raising  the*  money 
and  Rail  track  could  become  a 
partner. 

R.nli  rack's  financial 

»iri-nsih  is  due  lo  it  being  sold 
off  cheaply  by  the  Conserva- 
tive when  n was  valued  by 
Ui  m*ih  Kail  at  almost  £6 
btlhun.  This  occurred  when 
t!i<i  Major  government  was 
rushinu  to  privatise  rati  be- 
fore tile  election. 

The  City  drove  down  the 
I ’i her.iuse  Labour  ran  a 
Minimi:  campaign  Uirentrn- 
itiu  n*  re-nnuonul  ise  Railtrack 
if  it  Was  elucliHl. 


Search  for  ‘sensory  overload’  ends  in  tragedy 


ANTARCTICA  EJtewirlh  mountains 
SW  AimmdBmjScou  base 
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South  Pole 


their  deaths 


Sky  divers  relish  the  “sensory  overload*  of  freefall,  when  pupils  dilate,  nostrils  flare  and  senses  work  at  full  capacity.  Adventure-seekers  have  dived  at  the  North  and  Sooth  Poles 


RonrCarroll- 


THRKE  skydivers  be- 
lieved to  be  seeking 
the  "sensory  over- 
load” experienced  in 
free  fall  plunged  to  their 
deaths  at  the  South  Pole  when 
their  parachutes  failed  to 
open. 

Their  8£00ft  fall,  part  of  an 
adventure  tour,  lasted  about 
90  seconds  and  would  have 
reached  terminal  velocity  of 

l2Gmph  before  ending  on  a 
wasteland  of  compacted  ice 
beside  a research  station.  The 
ground  temperature  was  -25 
degrees  Celsius. 

During  the  "sensory  over- 
load" that  sky  divers  feel 
when  launched  into  fireefafl, 
pupils  dilate,  nostrils  flare 
and  all  the  senses  work  at  full 
capacity. 

Three  other  skydivers 
landed  without  problems.  Ad- 
venture Network  Interna- 
tional, a Canadian  company 
which  has  flown  tourists  to 
the  South  Pole  since  1988.  said 
the  cause  of  the  accidents  was 
not  known. 

Mike  McDowell,  a spokes- 
man for  the  company,  said: 


"These  were  experienced 
jumpers.  They  packed  their 
own  parachutes  and  we  don’t 
know  what  went  wrong;  but 
it's  unlikely  low  tempera- 
tures had  anything  to  do  with 
it  since  the  other  three  were 
fine.  Possibly  it  was'  equip- 
ment failure:  or  error  of 
judgment” 

US  servicemen  from  the  | 
nearby  Amundsen-Scott  base  ! 
went  out  on  snowmobiles  and 
recovered  the  bodies  soon 
after  the  alarm  was  raised  on 
Saturday  at  about  8pm  Brit- 
ish time. 

The  dead,  a 49-year-aW  A us- , 
trian  and  two  American  busi- 
nessmen aged  36  and  43,  bad 
each  paid  £13,000  to  take  part 
Two  of  the  parachutes  failed 
completely;  one  partially  1 
opened. 

The  Americans  were  coor- 
dinators for  the  jump  and  had  | 
briefed  the  others.  All  wore  , 
protective  clothing  against 
the  add.  - • • 

They  had  jumped  from  a 1 
small  Twin  Otter  aircraft,  the 
type  often  used  to  fly  tourists 
over  the  South  Pole. 

The  dead  and  survivors 
were  yesterday  flown  to  their 
base  camp  at  Patriot  Hills,  be- 


tween the  Ellsworth  moun- 
tains and  the  Ronne  Ice  Shelf, 
from  where  they  will  return 
today  to  Chile. 

The  three  survivors  — two 
Norwegians  and  an  American 
— are  considering  continuing 
their  adventure  holiday, 
scheduled  to  last  until  Friday, 
Mr  McDowell  said.  One  of 
them  is  thought  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  accidents. 

Successful  Jumps  were 
made  at  the  South  Pole  by  the 
United  States  army  hi  1956, 
i960  and  1972,  and  hy  a Nor- 
wegian man  in  1992.  ■ 

More  jumps  are  attempted 
at  the  North  Pole  because  it  is 
cheaper  and.  easier  to  reach. 
Two  of  the  dead  man  are  be- 
lieved to  have  jumped  at  the 
North  Pole. 

Adventure  Network  Inter- 
national, which  baa  an  office 
in  Buckinghamshire,  atun  or- 
ganises mountain  climbing 
expeditions  and  visits  to  pen- 
guin rookeries.  It  brings 
about  160  people  to  Antarctica 
each  year. 

Clients  innVnde  ‘British  ex- 
plorers such  as  Sir  Ranulph 
Fiennes. 

Private  companies  may  or- 
ganise expeditions  to  any  part 


of  the  continent  they  can 
reach,  since  no  country  owns 
it 

When  private  groups  get 
Into  trouble,  they  usually  ap- 
peal feu:  help  to  the  US  Antarc- 
tic Program,  which  has  mixed  > 
feelings  about  diverting 
i scarce  and  expensive  helicop- 
ter and  aircraft  flights. 

Steve  Dunbar,  a searcb-and-  \ 
rescue  specialist  who  has 
I risked  his  Ufa  in  retrieval 
efforts,  said  of  Antarctic  ad- , 
venturers:  "Personally,  I have  ■ 
a lot  of  sympathy  for  these  1 
folks,  and  I.  can  identify  with 
I them.  , 

“The  spirit  of  adventure  is  I 
stfll  important  A lot  of  these  , 
I expeditions  make  up  excuses 
to  come  here  because  it  is  ! 
Antarctica.” 

A human  being  freefalling 
through  the  sky  reaches  a 1 
speed  of  about  120m  ph,  de- 1 
pending  on  the  position  and 
. adopted.  1 

Jumpers  usually  leave  the 
aircraft  between  10,000ft  and  | 
12,000ft  and  freetall  for  up  to 
36  seconds  before  opening  the  1 
parachute  at  about  5.00tfL 
Maximum  speed  occurs  about  i 
13  seconds  after  leaving  the  ; 
aircraft. 
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arrangement  fees, 
valuation  fees, 
mortgage  indemnity  fees, 
early  redemption  penalties, 

wonder  other  mortgage 
lenders  are  worried. 


Missions  impossible 


p Jessica  Dnbrofif  (pic- 
tured). aged  seven,  died 
attempting  to  become  the 
youngest  pilot  to  fly  across 
North  America.  Her  single- 
engined  Cessna  crashed  as 
she  took  off  during  a 

hailstorm  m Wyoming, 

killing  herself,  her  father 
and  flying  instructor  in 
April  1996- 

□ Darren  Newton,  aged  23. 
fell 300ft  to  his  death  from 

the  HUton  hotel  in  London 

in  April  1996  after  Ms 
parachute  failed  to  open, 

□ Jason  Rooney,  a 

Londoner  aged  24,  slipped 

from  the  top  of  Sydney’s 
250ft  Bines  Point  Tower 
before  be  had  time  to  open 
his  parachute  inNovember 
1993,  leaving  a companion 
holding  an  empty  shoe. 


□ Malcolm  Dowd,  a soldier 
aged  25,  was  killed  in  front 
of 5,000 spectators  when  he 
and  three  other  members  of 

the  Royal  Artillery 

Motorcycle  display  team 

collided  in  mid-air  at 
the  Royal  Highland  Show, 
near  Edinburgh,  in  June 
1991. 

□ Paula  Goodayle,  aged  21, 
died  after  landing  among 
helicopter  rotor  blades  at 
the  end  ofa  5,000ft  para- 
chute jump  onto  Thruxton 

airfield,  Hampshire,  in 

August  1987. 
a Donald  Canipbell  died 

when  his  Bluebird  boat 
somersaulted  at  SOOmph  as 
be  tried  to  break  the  world 

water  speed  record  on  . 
Coniston  Water,  Cumbria, 
hi 1967- 
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tended,  smooth  hood  of  chestnut  hair  and  cheekbones 
“ sharp  they  could  be  classed  as  offensive  weapons, 

Wf  ntouris  that  ram  creature,  a fashion  magazine  editor 
wtwlooks  as  if  she’s  stalked  rightoutof  her  own  pages. 

Joanna  Coles  on  Anna  Wintour,  the  English  head  of  Amencan  Vogue 
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4 BRITAIN 

Straw  turns  down  Birkett  appointment  over  relaxed  guidelines  on  film  violence  j So  far  nobody 

I has  claimed 
i responsibility 
: but  no-one  is 
i in  doubt  killing 
j was  sectarian, 
i writes  John 
j MuIIin 


The  Guardian  Monday  December  8 1997 


Flowers  left  outside  St  Enda's  dob  moroaupir  emn.  mm 


Lucy  Patton 


THE  Home  Secretary 
Jack  Straw  has  ve- 
toed the  appoint- 
ment of  Lard  Bir- 
kett as  president  of 
the  country's  film  censors  in 
a row  about  relaxing  guide- 
lines for  sex  and  violence. 

The  move  looks  likely  to 
pave  the  way  for  a shake-up  of 
the  British  Board  of  Film 
Classification  as  Internet 
technology  becomes  more 
sophisticated,  with  the  poten- 
tial for  easier  access  to  porno- 
graphic and  violent  films. 

Mr  Straw  is  thought  to  have 
told  the  directors  of  the  BBFC 
that  he  would  not  approve  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Birkett, 
one  of  its  two  vice-presidents, 
to  replace  Lord  Harewood, 
who  has  retired. 


Lord  Birkett . . . Straw 
upset  by  appointment 

The  Home  Office  said  yes- 
terday. “It's  a matter  of  re- 
cord that  the  Home  Secretary 
is  unhappy  and  the  appoint- 
ments are  under  review." 


The  position  of  James  Fer- 
man,  director  of  the  BBFC, 
was  also  being  reviewed,  it 
was  confirmed. 

Sources  indicated  that  Lord 
Birkett's  appointment  was 
blocked  after  a Home  Office 
study  showed  a dear  connec- 
tion between  violent  films 
and  the  behaviour  of  young 
offenders. 

The  stamping  out  of  youth 
crime  Is  high  on  Mr  Straw’s 
agenda. 

The  research,  which  was 

carried  out  at  Birmingham 


university,  is  to  be  published 
in  the  new  year. 

In  October  it  was  made 
clear  that  Mr  Straw  was 
angry  to  discover  that  the 
BBFC  had  relaxed  guidelines 
on  levels  of  violence  permit- 
ted on  videos  for  home  rentaL 

He  pledged  action  to  bring 
new  people  Into  the  organisa- 


tion and  regulate  its  activities 
more  tightly.  Last  month  Mr 
Straw  criticised  Mr  Ferraart 
“in  the  strongest  possible 
terms”  over  for  his  ‘'unilat- 
eral" decision  to  approve  two 
films  containing  graphic  sex 
scenes  which  would  other- 
wise have  risked  prosecution 
for  obscenity. 

Both  videos  were  granted 
Restricted  18  certificates, 
allowing  them  to  be  sold 
through  sex  shops  and  by 
mail  order. 

Batbabe.  an  American- 
made  film,  was  said  to  con- 
tain 30  minutes  of  close-up  in- 
tercourse and  other  sex  acts 
that  in  the  past  would  have 
been  cut  before  a certificate 
was  granted. 

Hie  second  video  was  a sex- 
ually explicit  British  produc- 
tion called  Ladies  Behaving 
Badly.  Formerly  distributors 


of  such  tapes  would  have 
risked  prosecution  under  the 
1984  Video  Recordings  Act. 
which  allows  judges  to  im- 
pose a two-year  jail  sentence 
or  an  unlimited  fine  on 
conviction. 

Although  it  has  a statutory 
duty  to  classify  videos  for 
release,  the  BBFC  is  funded 
by  the  film  industry  and  is 
not  answerable  to  Parliament 
or  ministers  beyond  its  duty 
to  deliver  an  annual  report. 

However,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary does  have  the  right  to  a 
say  in  the  choice  of  the 
board’s  chairman. 

Names  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  BBFC  presidency  indude 
Andreas  Whittam  Smith, 
founding  editor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent. and  Matthew  Evans, 
chairman  of  publishers  Faber 
& Faber. 


THE  producer  of  the  hit  comedy 
Shooting  Fish  will  today  start  pay- 
ing hack  part  of  the  £1  million 
National  Lottery  grant  that  helped 
fund  it,  writes  Alex  Bellos. 


The  film,  above,  has  taken  £4  mil- 
lion at  box  offices  in  Britain  and  has 
been  sold  around  the  world,  mak- 
ing it  the  first  lottery-aided  film  to 
go  into  profit.  Its  Arts  Council 


grant  required  partnership  fund- 
ing of  at  least  25  per  cent  and  a 
return  on  any  profits. 

The  films  minister,  Tom  Clarke, 
and  the  Arts  Council’s  lottery  Him 


director.  Carolyn  Lambert,  will 
today  accept  a cheque  from  Gary 
Smith,  head  ofWlnchester  Films, 
and  Shooting  Fish’s  producer,  Rich- 
ard Holmes,  in  London. 


Club  in  mourning 
for  Catholic  shot 
dead  on  doorstep 


GERRY  Devlin  was. 
due  to  take  his  place 
at  the  bar  last  night 
The  decrepit  St 
Enda's  Athletic  Associ- 

ation clubhouse  in  Glengorm- 
tey.  north  Belfast,  was  dos- 
ing, and  a few  regulars 
planned  a quiet  drink  to  marie 
its  passing. 

They  gathered  instead  to 
mourn  Mr  Devlin,  36,  Inspira- 
tion behind  the  Handgnma 
new  red-brick  clubhouse  200 
yards  up  the  hill.  He  was  a 
mainstay  at  St  Enda's,  which 
has  been  attacked  more  often 
than  any  other  GAA  dob  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Outside  the  grey  roughcast 
pavilion  the  rain  was  driving 
horizontally  against  the 
simple  floral  tributes.  Inches 
away,  blotches  of  deep  red 
stOl  pocked  the  muddy  gravel. 

Mr  Devlin,  a Catholic,  died 
instantly  as  he  arrived  to  dis- 
cuss the  dub's  finances  with 
the  senior  football  manager. 
Kevin  Curran. 

It  was  10.50pm  on  Friday 
night,  and  a murderer  was 
waiting.  Mr  Devlin  got  out  of 
his  car  and  was  shot  four 
times  in  the  head  and  body. 


GAA  dubs  are  almost  ex- 
clusively Catholic,  and  so 
members  are  an  easy  target 
for  loyalist  terrorists; 

Sean  Brawn,  aged  52.  a 
father  of  six,  was  shot  dead  in 
the  car  park  of  the  Wolfe 
Tones  GAA  Club  at  Bellaghy, 
County  Derry.  Four  years 
ago,  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  tortured  Sean  Fox,  St 
Enda's  chairman,  at  his  Glen- 
gormley  home  for  an  hour  be- 
fore shooting  him  several 
times  in  the  head.  He  was  72. 

No  one  was  in  any  doubt  Mr 
Devlin  was  the  victim  of  a 
sectarian  murder.  “There 
may  be  a ceasefire,  but  the 
trnitngs  keep  coming,”  said 
Drew  McLean,  52,  a Protes- 
tant, who  knew  Mr  Devlin. 

Ronnie  Flanagan,  the  RUC 
Chief  Constable,  called  it  a 
"brutal,  cowardly,  needless 
slaying  of  a decent  family 
man”. 

No  organisation  has 
claimed  responsibility  for 
killing  Mr  Devlin,  a married 
man  and  the  father  of  two 
adolescent  boys.  The  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force  and  the  Ul- 
ster Freedom  Fighters,  who 
are  observing  the  three-year- 


old  loyalist  ceasefire,  issued 
denials.  However,  there  is 
also  the  fledgling  Loyalist 
Volunteer  Force,  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  ceasefire. 

Meanwhile.  Ken  Maglnnta. 
the  Ulster  Unionist  Party  se- 
curity spokesman,  told.  Mo 
Mowlam,  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Secretary,  that  Unionists 
were  dose  to  breaking  point 
over  what  they  perceived  as 
concessions  to  Sinn  Fein,  and 
suspected  her  of  wanting  to 
do  a “dirty  deal"  with  the 
■■duplicitous  Dubliners”.  Ber- 
tie Ahem,  the  Irish  prime 
minister,  is  due  at  Castle 
Buildings  tomorrow. 

On  Thursday  Gerry  Adams 
meets  Tony  Blair  In  Downing 
Street  Last  night  he  told  his 
supporters  that  be  would  teD 
Mr  Blair  “it's  time  for  Britain 
to  go”. 

But  in  an  interview  with 
GMTV,  Martin  McGulnness, 
Sinn  Fein’s  chief  negotiator, 
went  further  than  anyone  in 
his  party  has  ever  done  in  ac- 
cepting that  the  Stormont  ne- 
gotiations will  not  see  a 
united  Ireland  as  the  outcome 
next  May,  although  that  was 
still  the  eventual  goal. 


Robinson  in  new  tax  row 


Michael  White 
Political  Edttor 


JOHN  REDWOOD,  the 
shadow  trade  secretary, 
last  night  demanded  that 
the  Paymaster  General,  Geof- 
frey Robinson,  explain  fresh 
reports  linking  the  multi-mil- 
lionaire minister  to  a series  of 
otbhore  trusts  in  the  tax 
haven  of  Bermuda. 

According  to  a weekend 
report,  Mr  Robinson  trans- 
ferred a personal  sharehold- 
ing — believed  to  be  worth 
around  £380,000  — in  a £6.4 
million  fondly  firm  to  the  In- 


ternational Trust  Company  in 
Bermuda  In  1991.  Company 
records  allegedly  showed  that 
he  transferred  2,445  shares  in 
Latchuser  Ltd,  an  industrial 
property  company  owned 
jointly  with  his  two  brothers 
and  other  family  members,  to 
the  Bermuda-based  trust,  said 
the  Sunday  Times  report 
Mr  Redwood  said:  "It  is 
most  Important  that  the  min- 
ister responsible  for  the  tax- 
ation of  savings  and  invest- 
ments tells  us  what  his  own 
position  is.  I am  very  worried 
about  the  humbug  of  a minis- 
ter taking  tax  relief  away 
from  others  when  he  himself 


seems  to  take  advantage  of 
the  most  beneficial 
arrangements. 

“The  Paymaster  General 
should  make  a frill  statement 
on  the  nature  of  his  interests 
in  order  that  there  can  be  no 
concern  about  any  conflict  of 
interest” 

Details  of  Mr  Robinson's 
ties  to  a £12  million  family 
trust  registered  in  Guernsey 
for  offshore  tax  purposes 
emerged  a week  ago,  shortly 
before  the  embattled  Trea- 
sury minister  announced 
Government  reforms  to  tax- 
free  savings  schemes  which 
could  hit  better-off  savers. 


* 


* , 


Ministers  get  tough  with  beef  blockade  farmers 


Peter  Hethafington 

some  regard  as  Illegal  picket- 
ing, the  Home  Secretary,  Jack 

thing  is  deplorable.  Farmers 
should  realise  their  whole  ap- 
proach is  totally  counter-pro- 
ductive. actually  damaging 
their  chances  of  getting  a pos- 
itive response.” 

Sir  David  Naish,  president 
of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  which  has  been  rap- 
idly losing  control  of  its  mem- 
bership in  some  areas,  earlier 
urged  farmers  to  call  off  their 
protests.  “The  dispute  is  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  not  with  tbe 

public,  the  shops  or  anybody 

would  be  arrested  if  they 
went  any  further. 

Mr  Cunningham  is  in- 
censed because  be  believes 
the  pickets  have  been  under- 
mining his  arguments  In  the 
Cabinet  for  more  aid  to  help 
hill  formers  whose  incomes 
have  dropped  by  over  half  to 
under  £10.000  a year. 

The  crisis,  fuelled  by  more 
uncertainty  over  last  week's 
decision  to  ban  beef  on  the 
bone,  has  been  compounded 
by  the  strengh  of  the  pound. 

Partly  as  a result  the  NFU 
claims,  form  incomes  overall  1 
will  drop  by  47  per  cent  this 
year. 

Under  the  KU's  common 
agricultural  policy,  minimum 
Prices  for  crops  and  livestock 
are  set  in  Ecus  — and  as  ster- 
ling has  risen,  the  value  of 
form  products  has  fall  an.  But 
Mr  Cunningham  Insisted; 
“Ministers  certainly  aren't  | 
going  to  negotiate  with  form- : 
ers  under  duress.  They  were  j 
among  the  first  to  protest  | 

when  British  lamb  exports 
were  being  disrupted  in 
France  and  they  must  realise 
that  we  are  under  criticism 
now  from  the  European  Com- 
mission at  a time  it  is  consid- 
ering . . . proposals  for  a par- 
tial lifting  of  the  ban  [on 
British  beef  exports].” 

At  three  meetings  last  week 
with  Sir  David,  the  minister 
said  that  the  NFU  was  dose  to 
losing  control  of  its  members. 
“It  seemed  to  me  that  some 
people  — certainly  not  Sir 

David,  1 must  stress  — had  set 
something  going  which  they’d 
lost  control  of” 

It  was  “mythical"  to  sug- 
gest the  Government  was  not 
doing  enough.  “It  is  a very 
serious  situation  we  inherited 
— £1  billion  is  going  this  year 
to  deal  with  the  consequences 
of  BSE  and  action  to  eradicate 
it  and  another  £500  mtiunn  is 
going  to  support  beef  produc- 
tion. So  the  idea  that  we’re 
not  giving  substantial  sup- 
port to  the  sector  is  a myth.” 

^■MHE  Government  lost 
night  accused  miti- 
jfi  tant  farmers  of  de- 
M straying  the  prospect 
of  additional  aid  for  sections 
of  the  beef  industry  os  police 
began  adopting  tougher  tac- 
tics to  counter  pickets  at  sev- 
eral ports. 

With  ministers  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  police 
inaction  in  the  face  of  what 

Straw,  has  been  urged  to 
remind  chief  constables  that 
farmers  blockading  ports 
should  be  treated  no  differ- 
ently from  trade  union 
pickets. 

The  Agriculture  Minister, 
Jack  Cunningham,  said  last 
night:  “The  reality  Is  that 
formers  have  been  allowed  to 
get  away  with  things  they 
should  not  have  been  allowed 
to  get  away  with.  The  whole 

With  police  In  Wales,  and 
south-west  Scotland,  accused 
of  doing  little  to  halt  mass 
protests  and  allow  the  free 
movement  of  Irish  beef  im- 
ports, Kent  police  yesterday 
took  a lesson  from  the  min- 
ers' strike  12  years'  ago. 

Farmers  called  off  a block- 
ade of  Dover’s  Eastern  Docks 
when  police  stopped  protest- 
ers’ cars  two  miles  from  the 
port  — and  warned  them  they 

UK  faces  epidemic  as  ‘super’  head  lice  beat  the  lotions  1 

Priest  asks  congregation  to 

forgive  £44,000  sin  of  fraud 


! 

i 


i 


Sarah  Bosoloy 


BRITAIN  is  facing  an  epi- 
demic of  head  lice  with 
more  and  more  families 
affected  as  the  parasites  be- 
come resistant  to  pesticide- 
based  shampoos,  according  a 
charity.  Community  Hygiene 
Concern. 

The  number  of  head  lice 
treatments  sold  has  doubled 
from  three  mill  inn  in  1990/91 
at  a cost  of  £8  million,  to  six 
million  in  1994/95,  costing 
£14.5  million.  The  charity's 
helpline  is  taking  huge  mm- 
bers  of  calls  from  desperate 
parents  who  can  find  no  way 


of  eradicating  head  lice  from 
their  children's  hair. 

Head  lice,  or  nits,  are  no 
longer  a shameful  secret,  as 
letters  warning  parents  to 
check  their  childrens  hair  are 
issued  almost  weekly  by  pri- 
mary schools. 

Joanna  Ibarra  founded 
Community  Hygiene  Concern 
10  years  ago  while  she  was 
studying  common  UK  para- 
sites for  her  degree  because 
"it  was  quite  clear  that  the 
UK  problem  of  head  lice  was 
being  mismanaged”. 

She  claims  that  the  lotions 
and  creams  available  from 
chemists  shops  do  not  work, 
that  the  lice  build  up  a res  is- 

[.- 


tance  to  them  and  that  more 
and  more  families  are  being 
affected. 

“We  are  most  definitely  fac- 
ing an  epidemic.” 

Her  charity  has  developed 
the  “bug  buster”  technique, 
which  can  free  a child  of  head 
lice  without  subjecting  him  or 
her  to  the  pesticides  in  lotions 
and  creams  which  have  them- 
selves been  the  subject  of 
health  scares.  The  method  is 
now  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  — but 
alongside  the  chemical 
treatments. 

There  are  many  brands  of 
head  lice  lotions  and  creams, 
but  they  are  based  on  a small 


number  of  active  chemicals  — 
carbaryl,  which  Is  prescrip- 
tion-only. pyrethroid  insecti- 
cides, and  the  organo-phos- 
pbate  malathion,  the  subject  of 
recent  claims  that  repeated  use 
may  damage  the  nervous 
system. 

What  generally  happens,  she 
says.  Is  that  the  treatment  kills 
the  lice,  but  not  the  eggs, 
which  then  hatch.  Those  small 
lice  are  supposed  to  be  killed 
off  by  contact  with  hair  which 
has  been  doused  in  the  treat- 
ment but  because  the  effect  of 
the  chemical  has  faded  over  a 
couple  of  days,  the  lice  are  get- 
ting too  small  a dose  to  be 
killed.  Instead,  they  build  up  a 


resistance.  “The'  treatment 
isn't  working,  and  became  less 
observant  people  are  not  real- 
ising the  treatment.  Isn't  work- 
ing, they  think  there  is  a re- 
infestation  and  the  temptation 
is  to  pour  mi  another  bottle.'* 
The  department  does  not  be- 
lieve that  head  lice  infestations 
are  on  the  increase.  A spokes- 
man said:  "There  Is  no  evi- 
dence to  be  of  the  view  that 
there  is  an  epidemic,  but  ft.  is 
extremely  common  and  hag 
been  for  a long  time.” 

It  has  sent  out  a million  leaf- 
lets to  parents,  teachers  and 
health  professionals  advocat- 
ing two  methods  of  dw»itng 
with  head  lice.  The  first  is  the 


“bug  busting”  technique, 
which  they  describe  as  “the 
wet  combing  method". 

He  child's  hair  is  sham- 
pooed, and  thro  a lot  of  condi- 
tioner is  applied  to  make  it 
slippery.  Then  it  is  painstak- 
ingly combed  from  the  roots, 
covering  every  centimetre,  to 
remove  every  louse,  and  the 
comb  must  be  wiped  after  each 
stroke.  This  should  be  done 
every  three  or  four  days  for 
two  weeks. 

But  secondly,  the  leaflet  sug- 
gests  “special  lotions  to  MB 
lice”  which  can  be  recom- 
mended by  “school  nurses, 
health  visitors  or  local  phar- 
macies’1. 


/ 


Alex  Bellos 


BJOLES  were  reversed  at  St 
■ ■Andrew’s  church  in 
Brechin  yesterday.  A priest 
stood  up  during  the  service 
and  said:  "Forgive  ine  congre- 
gation for  1 have  sinned.” 

Michael  Bunce,  aged  47, 
who  was  found  guilty  in  July 
of  embezzling  £44,000  from  a 
fund  he  started  to  help.the  un- 
employed, apologised  for  any 
embarrassment  or  hart  he 
had  caused. 

while  beading  St  Andrews 
Businessmen's  Association, 
he  wrote  company  cheques  to 
buy  a Mercedes,  horses,  art 


works,  fine  wines  and  stays  at 
top  London  hotels. 

Dr  Bunce  — who  was  not 
defrocked  but  resigned  his 
licence  to  practice  — said  he 
had  come  to  Brechin  with  two 
aims,  to  build  up  the  congre- 
gation and  to  bring  "hope  and 
dignity”  to  the  unemployed. 

“However,  I have  to  confess 
that  the  runaway  success  of 
the  second  goal  by  my  own 
arrogance,  ambition  and  fail- 
ure to  demand  proper  super- 
vision and  direction  from  my 
spiritual  superiors,  led  me  to 
immerse  myself  too  deeply  fo 
the  commercial,  worldly  busi- 
ness of  St  Andrew’s  Business- 
men's Association  Ltd.” . 


* . 


Dotmreay  fast-breeder  reactor  on  the  coast  of  Caithness  was  meant  to  provide  cheap  electricity  when  it  opened  in  1957.  Closed  three  years  ago,  the  site  and  its  accumulated  atomic  waste  must  now  be  made  safe  photograph-.,  Munpo  mj:i.ccd 

Atomic  timebomb  waiting  to  go  off 
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John  Arlidge  traces  secret 
history  of  Dounreay  shaft  and 
how  dream  of  cheap  energy 
turned  to  radioactive  nightmare 


IT  WAS  a scientist’s 
d ream,  the  20th-ceatnry 
equivalent  of  alchemy. 
Oil  an  arctic  coastline 
laid  bare,  by  Highland 
village  clearances,  an  army  erf 
2.000  “atomics”  led  the  global 
race  to  build  a nuclear  reac- 
tor which  could  create  unlim- 
ited power. 

The  Dotmreay  fast-breeder 
reactor,  unveiled  In  1959,  was 
the  first  to  generate  electric- 
ity and  ''grow"  its  own  fuel  at 
the  same  time,  promising  do- 
meetic  power  bills  as  low  as 
one  penny  a year. 

Today  that  post-war  vision 
of  a white-hot  nuclear  fixture 
is  as  dark  as  the  Caithness 


December  sky.  Three  years 
after  the  fast  rector  pro- 
gramme was  abandoned  as 
expensive  and  dangerous, 


Dounreay  is  facing  up  to  a leg- 
acy of  arrogance,  compla- 
cency and  incompetence. 

It  began  when  engineers 
sunk  a 220  ft  shaft  into  cliffs 
to  allow  workers  to  remove 
rock  excavated  from  the  sea 
bed  during  the  construction' 
at  a tmmei  carrying  low-level 
waste  into  the  Atlantic.  Man- 
agers needed  to  dispose  of  In-, 
termediate-level  waste  and 
they  decided  to  convert  the 
shaft -into  a dump,  even, 
though  an  Institute  of  Geolog- 
ical Sciences  survey  warned 
that  radioactivity  could  leak 
out  of  the  shaft  through  the 
porous  bedrock. 

A concrete  and  steel  plug 
was  bulk  to  seal  the  shaft 
from  the  tumid,  and  in  1969 
workers  were  given  the  go- 
ahead  to'  dispose  of  almost 


Month  of 220  ft  shaft  filled  with  radioactive  waste 


Lucy  Patton 


THE  publicity  sur- 
rounding the  abduc- 
tion of  baby  Karii 
Hawthorne  could 
lead  to  a series  of 
similar  child,  snatches,  a char- 
ity said  yesterday. 

The  baby  was  taken  from  a 
recovery  room  in  Basildon 
hospital,  Essex,  on  Friday  at 
Innrhti"™.  three  hours  after 
her  birth,  as  her  .mother 
Tanya  was  sleeping. 

She  was  recovered  in  the 
early  hours  of  Saturday  in  a 
house  about  five  miles  from 
the  hospital.  Mrs  Hawthorne 
and  her  baby  were  yesterday 
said  to  be  fine.  . 

Denise  Giddines,  33,  of  Bas- 
ildon, is  due  to  appear  at  Bas- 
ildon magistrates  court  today 
charged  with  abducting  Karii- 
But  Ken  Norman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Portia  Trust, 
which  offers  support  to 
women  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  baby  abduction, 
said:  “By  bringing  charges 

concerning  the  abduction  erf 

baby  Karii,  the  police  win  cre- 
ate a series  of  child  snatches 
— pfwhapa  gs  many  .as  20. 

“The  tong  .process  of  arrest 
and  trial  attracts  huge  media 
coverage  and  puts  the  fear  of 
God  in  many  hundreds  of 
women  who  are  potential 
snatchers  because  of 
thwarted  mother-love. 

“They  become  too  scared, 
ashamed  that  they.  wiH  beja- 
belled  ‘monsters’,  to  reveal 
their  feelings  to  relaiivesr 
friends  and  doctors.  And  so, 
bottled  up,  the  longing  for  a 

baby  becomes  explosive. 

“There  has  .been  a lull  or 
about  three  years  stoce  the 
previous  well-publicised 
snatches  and  so  there  has 
lipon  a drop  in  their  numbers. 
Now  the  cycle  will  begm 
again,  although  only  perhaps 
one  in  100  attempted  snatches 
gets  national 

Thuya  and  Kart  Hawthorne 
have  sold  the  rtory  ^ tbefr 
daughter’s  abduction  and 
recovery  to  the  -Mfrnjr  news- 
paper after  a bidding  battle 

between  tabloldnewsigpei^ 

Essex  police 

pie  in  their  negotiations  with 


KarU  Hawthorne  held  by  her  father,  Karl,  after  being  found  mmamtssiMot^Kf 


the  media  and  yesterday 
there  were  two  police  officers 
at  the  hospital.  A police 
spokeswoman  said  officers 
-would  probably  stay,  until 
Tanya  and  foe  baby  left 
“It's  standard  to  offer  pro- 
tection in  a case  like  this.  Tou 
sometimes  get  cranks 
allowing  the  publicity,  so  the 
police  are  really  there  to 
make  sure  she  gets  some 
peace  and  quiet"  - 
Nick  Fullagar,  a spokesman 
for  the  MJmir,  confirmed  the 
paper  had  bought  the  -story, 
but  would  not  say  how  much 
It  had  paid.  “B  is  a private 
matter  between  us  and  the 


father  and  mother  erf  the 
child.  “It's  not  a remarkable 
amount  of.  money,  not  a 
£100,000 Job” 

He- said  the  deal  included  a 
donation  to  a charity  Of  the 
couple’s  choice. 

Tanya’s  father,  Eric  God- 
frey, was  reported  to  have 
said;  “We  are  disgusted  at  her 
attempt  to  make  money  out  of 
an  event  2fke  this. " 

Fallowing  the  abduction, 
Basildon  -hospital  will  be 
reviewing  its  security.  ; 

A spokesman  said-  “We 
reviewed  all  bur  security  and 
a lot  of  new  measures  were 
put  in  place  after  the  Abbie 


Humphries  [who  was  taken 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  Medi- 
cal Centre,  Nottingham,  In 
1994]  case.  We  wDl  obviously 
be  reviewing  it  again. 

“We  looked  at  tagging  be- 
fore  and  ruled  it  out  The  tag- 
ging system  Is  just  like  the 
tags  they  put  on  clothes  in 
shops.  But  the  alarm  was 
raised  even  more  quickly 
than  that  when  KarU  went 
miqgtnfc  so  tagging  wouldn’t 
have  been  much  help." 

The  spokesman  said  Karii 
«nd  her  mother  would  proba- 
bly go  hone  on  Wednesday 
after  the  tsual  stay  in  hospital 
after  a caesarian  operation. 


any  waste.  For  18  years,  15,000 
loads  of  low  and  Intermediate- 
level  materials  — including 
more  than  50kg  of  highly-en- 
riched uranium  and  pluto- 
nium — were  thrown  down 
the  shaft. 

Safety  was  so  lax  that  waste 
was  carried  across  the  site  in 
open-top  cardboard  boxes  or 
empty  paint  tins  before  being 
dropped  into  foe  water  at  the 
bottom  of  foe  shaft.  If  the  con- 
tainers did  not  «dnk,  workers 
shot  holes  in  them  with  air 
pistols.  Much  of  the  waste 
was  dumped  late  at  night  by 
supervisors  “cleaning  up” 
their  laboratories. 

No  proper  records  were 
kept  and  today  no  one  knows 
exactly  What  the  shaft  con- 
tains, where  the  different 
waste  products  lie,  and,  after 
two  decades  under  water, 
what  condition  they  are  in. 

Out  of  sight  and  ont  of  mind 
in  the  most  remote  location  in 
Britain,  a culture  of  secrecy 
developed  at  the  plant  tor 
more  than  25  years  managers 
covered  up  the  existence  of 
the  shaft  and  Its  deadly  con- 
tents. The  public  were  not 
fold  where  it  was  situated, 
nor  that  it  contained  enough 
plutonium  and  uranium  to 
make  a large  bomb. 

Even  when  managers  be- 
came so  concerned  about  a 
run-away  nuclear  chain  reac- 
tion that  they  poured  in 
tonnes  of  boronated  glass  to 
stabilise  the  contents,  local 
people  were  still  kept  in  the 
dark.  When  finally  the  con- 
tents of  foe  shaft  did  explode 
in  1977,  Clifford  Blumfleld, 
the  then  director,  assured  foe 


public  it  was  “a  low  intensity 
bang  which  would  not  have 
hurt  anyone  had  they  been 
there".  In  fact,  the  blast  was 
so  powerful  it  destroyed  the 
12-tonne  concrete  plug,  and 
radioactive  debris  and  rubble 
was  thrown  more  than  200  ft 
away  outside  the  perimeter 
fence.  Officials  dismissed  the 
fell-out  as  “insignificant"  but 
later  investigations  revealed 
it  was  six  times  worse  than 
Dounreay  had  admitted. 

The  cover-up  continued  in 
1968  when  government  in- 
spectors were  investigating 
the  discovery  of  radioactive 
particles  and  the  high  inci- 
dence of  childhood  leukaemia 
in  the  area.  Managers  at  the 
plant  “forgot”  to  inform  them 
about  the  radioactive  legacy 
of  the  explosion. 

Sir  John  Knill.  former  head 
of  the  government-appointed 
Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee, 
was  incensed:.  “To  say  that 
they  were  lying  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable conclusion  to 
reach,"  he  said. 

In  recent  years,  however, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Authority 
has  adopted  a new  policy. 
Managers  have  decided  to  ad- 
mit past  mistakes  and  open 
up  the  site  to  public  scrutiny. 
Dounreay  set  the  seal  mi  the 
new  approach  last  week  when 
managers  admitted  for  the 
first  time  that  they  were 
wrong  to  use  the  shaft  as  a 
dump,  that  they  lied  about  it 
and  covered  up  the  explosion. 

In  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  Guardian,  Roy  Nel- 
son, the  plant's  director,  said 
he  “could  not  justify”  the  de- 


BA  grounds 
flying  drunks 


Keith  Harper 

Transport  Editor 


TOUGH  new  measures  to 
curb  drunkenness  by 
air  travellers  are  being 
introduced  by  British  Air- 
ways to  support  the  safety 
and  security  of  passengers 
and  Staff 

Under  a new  “alcohol  pol- 
icy" announced  yesterday, 
ground  and  air  employees 
will  be  empowered  to  prevent 
passengers  who  appear  drunk 
from  boarding  aircraft. 

They  will  also  be  told  to 
stop  serving  In-flight  alcohol 
to  anyone  who  seems  to  be 
drunk. 

BA  has  taken  a further 
measure  by  sanctioning  crew 
to  confiscate  duty-free  drink 
from  Inebriated  passengers. 
The  drink  wfl]  be  returned  to 
passengers  once  an  aircraft 
had  reached  its  destination. 

The  new  policy  has  been  ap- 
proved following  two  recent' 
court  cases  where  Jail  sen- 
tences of  up  to  two  years  were 
passed  following  assaults  on 
airline  cabin  crew  by 
drunken  passengers. 

David  Hyde,  BA’s  director 
responsible  for  safety  and  se- 
curity, said:  “In  common  with 
mast  other  dir  carriers,  we 


are  experiencing  an  increase 
In  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  disruptive  and  drunken  be- 
haviour by  passengers  at 
check-in,  at  the  departure 
gates,  and  on  board  aircraft." 

The  trend  placed  “unac- 
ceptable burdens  on  crew 
members  and  ground  staff 
who  face  the  risk  of  assault”. 
It  conflicted  with  BA's  goal  to 
be  a safe  airline  and  “lowered 
the  customer  satisfaction  of 
other  passengers”. 

BA  did  not  want  to  be  a 
“killjoy”  by  harming  alocohol 
altogether.  “Some  people  do 
not  enjoy  flying  and  take  com- 
fort from  having  one  or  two 

drinks  to  relax  them  on  the 
journey.” 

Over  the  past  year  14  seri- 
ous Incidents  involving  vio- 
lence had  been  reported  on 
BA's  planes  compared  with 
only  two  or  three  five  years 
ago. 

“This  is  not  very  many  con- 
sidering the  number  of  flights 
a year,  but  we  want  to  stamp 
out  this  kind  of  behaviour 
completely." 

BA's  chief  executive,  Bob 
Ay  ling,  has  written  to  police 
forces  world  wide  pledging 
support  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tions against  disruptive  pas- 
sengers whenever  the  evi- 
dence justified  them. 


“We  have  to  stay  on  our 
toes  to  make  sure  Bill 
Gates  doesn’t  erect  a 
toflgafe  in  every  house.” 

Rupert  Murdock  in  Media 


cislon  to  dump  the  waste.  He 
admitted  that  “arrogant" 
Atomic  Engergy  Authority  di- 
rectors adopted  "a  policy  of 
holding  back  information 
that  the  public  had  a right  to 
know”.  In  a remarkable  apol- 
ogy, he  said:  "We  have  done 
things  that  should  not  have 
been  done.  We  cannot  con- 
done it.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that" 

By  feeing  up  to  its  record 
now,  the  authority  hopes  to 
convince  the  public  that  it  is 
committed  to  its  policy  of  foil 
disclosure.  Dr  Nelson  said: 


“The  whole  culture  has 
changed  quite  radically.  We 
want  to  be  completely  open 
and  honest  now.  We  have  got 
to  demonstrate  that  we  are 
being  quite  frank  and  that  we 
do  have  solutions  to  waste 
management" 

As  they  begin  the  slow  task 
of  cleaning  up  the  legacy  of  a 
generation  of  mismanage- 
ment, local  people,  environ- 
mental campaigners  and  gov- 
ernment regulators  will  he 
watching  carefully  to  make 
sure  Dr  Nelson  keeps  bis 
word. 
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Top  brass 
of  German 
army  hosted 
neo-Nazi 


The  Guardian  Monday  December  8 IfflT 


Ian  Traqrnor  In  Bonn 


THE  German  defence 
minister,  Volker 
Rtlhe,  acted  yesterday 
to  try  to  limit  the 
damage  from  the  latest  scan- 
dal of  neo-Nazi  activity  in  the 
German  military  as  it  was 
confirmed  that  tile  top  brass 
had  invited  a convicted  neo- 
Nazi  terrorist  to  lecture  army 
officers. 

His  ministry  ordered  an  in- 
quiry into  how  Manfred 
R&der  was  commissioned  to 
address  young  officers  at  the 
army’s  elite  Hamburg  leader- 
ship academy.  Opposition  pol- 
iticians urged  the  chancellor, 
Helmut  Kohl,  to  answer  be- 
fore parliament  for  the  inci- 
dent and  sack  Mr  Ruhe. 

Mr  ROder  lectured  officers 
on  the  resettlement  of  ethnic 
Germans  in  the  Russian  Kali- 
ningrad region,  previously 
German  east  Prussia  and  a 
nostalgic  focus  of  extreme  na- 
tionalist activists. 

A former  lawyer,  he  is  ex- 
leader of  the  extremist  “Ger- 
man Action  Group”.  He 
served  eight  years  of  a 13-year 
Jail  term  after  being  con- 
victed in  1982  of  organising 
bomb  attacks  on  foreigners’ 
hostels  in  which  two  Viet- 
namese immigrants  were 
killed.  He  is  on  the  extremist 
blacklist  of  German  counter- 
intelligence. 

According  to  todays  edi- 
tion of  the  Hamburg  news 
weekly  Der  Spiegel,  the  head 
of  the  military  training  acad- 
emy invited  him  to  speak  to 
young  officers  in  1995.  The  de- 
fence ministry  said  yesterday 
that  the  organisers  of  the  lec- 


ture would  be  disciplined, 
and  Mr  Rtlhe  sought  to  assert 
a hardline  policy  against  neo- 
Nazi  sympathisers  in  the 

military 

“We're  getting  ruthless 
with  any  individual  soldier 
using  rightwing  slogans,  be- 
having intolerantly  or  found 
in  possession  of  neo-Nazi  pro- 
paganda material,”  he  told 
yesterday’s  tabloid  news- 
paper Bfld  am  Sonntag. 

“Well  use  all  legal  means, 
including  punishment  and 
discharge.” 

The  disclosure  of  the  1995 
incident  follows  several 
highly  embarrassing  cases  of 
virulent  extremist  activity 
among  conscripts  and  Junior 
officers.  Homemade  videos 
have  shown  troops  engaged  in 
mock  executions,  mock  rapes 
and  simulated  torture,  and 
^’hawflog  and  singing  Nazi 
and  anti-Semitic  slogans  and 
anthems. 

The  incidents  have  sparked 
anguished  questioning  of  the 
mood  In  the  military. 

The  latest  scandal  followed 
last  week's  announcement 
of  disciplinary  proceedings 
against  six  paratroopers  who 
unfurled  pre-war  military 
banners  and  pinned  up  pic- 
tures of  Hitler  when  hosting  a 
barracks  drinking  session. 

Der  Spiegel’s  report  says 
that  the  background  to  the 
series  of  extremist  Incidents 

is  an  army  culture  in  which 
the  Nazi-era  Wehrxnacht,  long 
a taboo  subject  in  Germany, 
is  being  rehabilitated.  Bar- 
racks are  proudly  displaying 
cases  of  second  world  war  in- 
signia and  recruits  and  offi- 
cers are  encouraged  to  revere 
German  military  victories. 


baffles 


“When  I say  we  have  a frag- 
ment, it  means  we  have  some- 
thing like  an  elbow,”  a dis- 
traught Mr  Sbolgu  said. 

He  denied  Russian  press 
reports  that  the  pilot  had  ra- 
dioed that  he  had  lost  power 
in  two  engines  just  seconds 
after  taking  off.  The  plan© 
crashed  about  20  seconds 
after  takeoff  “They  didn’t 
manage  to  say  anything  about 
what  was  happening.” 

The  black  box  flight 
recorders  were  recovered  and 
sent  to  Moscow  for  analysis. 
All  AN-124S  have  been 

A rescue  worker  inspects  the  tall  of  the  Antonov-124  cargo  plane  yesterday.  The  crash  into  a five-storey  block  of  flats  in  Irkutsk  spewed  out  1 00  tons  of  ( grounded  ^ until  ^ cause  of 
flaming  aviation  fuel,  but  happened  when  many  residents  were  doing  their  weekend  shopping,  averting  fngfaw  casualties  photograph:  anatoly  maltsev  I the  crash,  is  determined. 


Foul  play  taints  World  Cup  warm-up 


RUSSIA’S  emergencies 
minister,  Serptf  Shoted, 
said  yesterday  that  t* 
vestigators  were  baffled. py 
the  crash  of  a mOitatry  cargo 
which  ploughed  into  an 
apartment  building  in  the  Si- 
berian town  of  Irkutsk  on  Sat- 
urday.  killing  62  people. 

The  Antonov-124  was  lx 
years  old  but  had  passed  a 
safety  Inspection  in  Novem- 
ber, officials  said. 

Rescue  officials  said  the 
death  toU  could  rise  as  more 
bodies  were  found  in  the  de- 
bris. Moat  of  the  remains 
were  tiny  or  badly  burned, 
making  identification  almost 


Israeli  diplomat  lauds  Swiss 


Philip  Waller  fen  EgUsau 

Yitzhak  mayer  was 
nine  when,  as  a Belgian 
refUgee  from  Nazi  terror,  he 
found  comfort  in  a Swiss 
village. 

As  Israel's  ambassador  to 
Switzerland,  he  returned  yes- 
terday with  a message  that, 
despite  international  criti- 
cism, the  Swiss  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  actions. 

‘1  am  a voice  of  the  saved 
souls."  Mr  Mayer  said  at  a 
welcoming  ceremony 


attended  by  200  Swiss  VIPS. 

Mr  Mayer  was  one  of  nearly 
30,000  Jews  granted  refUge  in 
neutral  Switzerland  during 
the  war.  But  a similar  num- 
ber were  turned  away  to  al- 
most certain  death. 

As  the  country  faces  accu- 
sations of  profiting  from  Nazi 
gold,-  Mr  Mayer  said:  "I  think 
Switzerland  has  been  most  co- 
operative with  the  quest  to  es- 
tablish the  truth. 

“[It]  has-  been  a pioneer  in 
recognising  that  it  has  to  do 
something  for  the  survivors 
of  the  Holocaust”  — AP. 


Jon  Henley  in  Pais 

PREPARATIONS  for 
next  summer's  World 
Cup  in  France  lost 
their  shine  yesterday  as  the 
police  said  they  suspected 
that  saboteurs  bad  tried  to 
disrupt  the  ceremony  for 
the  draw,  and  people  living 
near  the  stadium  where  the 
final  will  be  played  com- 
plained that  they  may  be 
among  the  few  people  tn  the 
world  unable  to  watch  It  on 
television. 

Police  in  Marseille,  where 
the  draw  was  staged  on 
Thursday  hi  front  of  35,000 
Spectators  and  a television 
audience  estimated  at 
1.5  billion,  said  intruders 
had  installed  an  electronic 
timer  in  a transformer  close 
to  the  Velodrome  stadium. 

Electricians  found  the  de- 
vice during  an  exhibition 
match  between  teams  from 


Europe  and  the  Rest  of  the 
World  which  preceded  the 
draw. 

A police  spokesman  said 
that  the  timer,  which  Called 
to  work,  was  apparently  In- 
tended to  Immobilise  the 
back-up  system  used  in  the 
event  of  a power  cut.  He 
gave  no  more  details. 


showing  what  these  people 
maybe  capable  of,”  he  said. 
“The  worrying  thing  Is  that 
they  had  to  have  had  Inside 
knowledge  to  do  it.” 

While  most  of  France 
tuned  In  to  watch  the  draw, 
about  3,000  people  living 
within  a few  hundred  yards 
of  the  new  £280  million 


There’ll  be  billions  watching  the  World 
Cup  and  we’re  living  half  a mile  from  the 
main  stadium  and  can’t  see  a thing* 


A spokesman  for  TF1 
television,  wifleh  broadcast 
the  event  live,  said  no.  ex- 
plosives had  been  found 
and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  tamper  with  the 
main  power  supply. 

“The  concern  is  that  this 
was  a warning,  aimed  at 


Stade  de  France  stadium  in 
Bel  Air  outside  Paris  could 
not  get  a picture. 

A resident,  Claude  Ter- 
sot,  said  the  80, 000-seat  sta- 
dimn  — which  was  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  last 
month  and  will  have  nine 
of  the  World  Cup  games,  in- 
cluding the  opening  match 


i^Tirt  the  final  — WUS  ran»<ng 
so  much  interference  that 
their  screens  showed  “only 
zigzags  or  snow”. 

“It’s  all  the  metal  they’ve 
used,  that’s  the  problem,” 
he  said.  He  has  formed  a 
residents’  association  to 
fight  for  better  reception.  . 

"It’s  ridiculous.  They  say 
37  billion  people  around 
I the  world  will  watch  the 
World  Cup  matches,  and 
we’re  living  half  a mile 
from  the  main  stadium  and 
can’t  see  a thing.” 

Fife  has  estimated  37  tril- 
lion as  the  cumulative  view- 
1 lug  figure  for.  the  World  Gap1 
matches. 

A.  spokesman  Coo;  Tfle 
difftision  de  France,  which 
Is  responsible  for  the 
transmitters,  admitted  that 
the  problem  was  serious 
bnt  said  the  company 
would  find  a-  solution  “at 
the  very  latest  by  kick-off 
in  June”. 


Jovana  One  In  Belgrade 

SERBIANS  tried  for  the 
wtirird  time  yesterday  to 
choose  an  heir  to  Slobodan 
Milosevic,  but  apathy  could 
make  the  vote  Invalid, 
or  hand  the  presidency  to  an 
even  more  notorious  ultra- 
nationalist 

Vojislav  Seselj,  a former 
Milosevic  ally  whose  paramil- 
itary troops  fought  In  Bosnia 
and  Croatia,  Is  condemned  as 
a fascist  by  the  West  but 
opinion  polls  In  Serbia 
showed  him  likely  to  win 
most  votes.  : - 

Mr- Milosevic,  who  has 
dominated  Serbia  for  a de- 
cade, took  over  the  Yugoslav 
presidency  last  summer  be- 
cause he  was  constitutionally 
barred  from  a third  term  as 
president  of  Serbia.  So  far,  he 
has  proved  unable  to  heave 
an  ally  into  the  presidency. 

“The  best  man  will  win. 


which  means  TZ1  win  in  tide 
round."  Mr  Seselj  said  after 
casting  his  ballot  In  a Bel- 
grade suburb. 

The  question  is  whether 
enough  Serbs  bothered  to  vote 
on  the  gloomy  winter  Sunday 
to  make  the  election  valid.  In 
Belgrade,  only  a few  people  — 
mostly  older  voters  — were 
seen  at  polling  stations. 

But  the  independent  Centre 
for  Fhee  Elections  and  Democ- 
racy said  more  than  32  per 
cent  of  the  electorate  had 
voted  by  3pm  local,  and  the 
| required  50  per  cent  turnout 
would  probably  be  reached. 

. In  September,  .a  Milosevic 
ally  and  Mr  . Sredj  . finished 
first  and-  second  id  the~flr$£ 
presidential  vote.  In  the  Octo- 
ber runoff,  Mr  Seselj  won.  But 
the  authorities  said  only 
48J)  per  cent  of  the  12  million 
eligible  had  voted.  . 

The  democratic  Opposition 
again  called  on  Serbians  to 
boycott  the  vote.  —AP. 
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EU  softens  greenhouse  gas  stance 


Paul  Brown  In  Kyoto 


THE  European  Union 
is  ready  to  drop  its 
ambitious  target  of 
15  per  cent  cots  in 
greenhouse  gases  to 
secure  a deal  with  die  United 
States  and  Japan  at  this 
week's  global  wanning  sum- 
mit, the  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, John  Prescott,  said 
yesterday. 

But  he  and  EU  nfflriflic 
were  adamant  that  the  EU 
the  US  and  Japan  — the 
world's  top  polluters  — must 
make  equal  cuts  in  any  rttvai 
Saying  the  US  position  of 
stabilisation  at  1990  levels 


was  unacceptable.  Mr  Pres- 
cott forecast  a binding  agree- 
ment to  cut  greenhouse  emis- 
sions by  up  to  10  per  cent 
“It  is  time  for  the  poiwinai 
science  to  tatcp  over  from  ftp 
real  science,  and  for  the  horse- 
trading to  begin,”  he 
Mr  Prescott  is  ring  to  "«■«* 
the  US  vice-president,  A1 
Gore,  when  he  arrives  in 
Kyoto  today.  “I  hope  he  wffl 
bring  os  something  extra 
from  the  White  House  — we 
certainly  need  it,”  he  said. 

The  15  EU  environment 
ministers  meeting  here  yes- 


terday rejected  a "proposal  by 
the  summit's  Argentinian 
chairman,  Raul  Estrada,  -for 
differentiated  targets  between 


Prescott  kicks  off  horse-trading  to  secure  Kyoto  deal 
as  Europe  insists  on  equal  cuts  by  worst  polluters 


the  EU  (10  per  cent),  the  US 

(5  per  cent)  and  Japan  (Z5  per 
cent). 

Ritt  Bjerregaard,  fixe  EU 
Environment  rvwmnfggfppg^ 
said:  “We  cannot  accept  this. 
AH  large  industrial  countries 
must  have  the  same  targets.** 

Mr  Prescott  said:  “We  can- 
not go  back  to  Europe  and  ex- 
pect people  to  accept  different 
and  harder  forgets  for  the  EU 
than  out  major  competitors. 

“We  must  avoid  loopholes 
to  prevent  people  escaping 
their  responsibilities,  and 


these  must  be  spelt  out  in  the 

final  document.” 

Be  was  referring  to  US 
plans  to  create  “carbon 
sinks”  by  planting  forests, 
claiming  would  ^pmp>  jt 

from  such  big  cuts.  Another 
ploy  is  to  buy  carbon  blocks 
from  countries  which  have  al- 
ready cut  emissions. 

Nevertheless  “emission 
trading”  is  likely  to  form  part 
of  any  eventual  agreement 
Replacing  inefficient  old 
power  plants  in  eastern 
Europe  can  bring  10  times  the 


carbon  dioxide  cuts  as  im- 
proving a power  plant  in  Brit- 
ain for  the  same  money. 

Under  this  kind  of  deal,  if  a 
British  company  or  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  for  the  modern- 
isation in  eastern  Europe. 
Britain  could  Haim  part  of 
the  resulting  carbon  dioxide 
prwiwwm  cuts  as  its  own. 

Michael  Meacher,  the  Envi- 
ronment Minister,  who  Is  also 
in  Kyoto,  said  Britain  was  in 
favour  or  such  trading,  which 
could  help  it  reach  its  own 
target  of  20  per  cent  cuts. 


“If  this  was  acceptable,  we 
might  shave  8 to  9 per  cent  of 
our  own  target  by  fixing  up 
other  people's  power  stations," 
he  said. 

Mr  Prescott  said  a final 
agreement  on  either  emission 
trading  or  carbon  sinks  was 
unlikely  in  Kyoto. 

“What  we  have  to  make 
sure  is  that  most  of  the  effort 
by  all  the  countries  is  taken 
to  damp  down  their  domestic 
energy  consumption.  Trading 
and  sinks  and  all  these  extras 
can  only  ever  be  a small  part 


of  the  major  effort,  which 
must  be  at  home.” 

But  be  conceded  that  some 
countries  might  hare  a special 
case,  such  as  Norway,  most  of 
whose  power  is  already  hydro- 
electric. He  was  more  dubious 
about  Australia,  which  had 
sought  an  18  per  cent  increase 
in  emissions. 

Another  stumbling  block  is 
the  US  insistence  that  devel- 
oping countries  also  accept 
greenhouse  gas  limits.  All  132 
reject  this. 

A compromise  may  be 
helped  by  changing  the  list  of 
greenhouse  gases.  Carbon  di- 
oxide accounts  for  80  per  cent 
of  global  warming.  With 
methane  and  nitrous  oxide  it 


forms  the  “basket”  of  gases 
the  EU  has  agreed  to  reduce 
by  15  per  cent  by  2010. 

But  the  US,  with  its  plan  to 
stabilise  its  emissions  by  2012 
to  2016,  includes  three  other 
gases  used  mainly  in  the  US. 
Take  these  out  or  the  reckon- 
ing. and  the  US  target  im- 
proves to  a 4 to  liper  cent 
reduction. 

• The  present  El  NiAn.  une  of 
the  strongest  this  century, 
will  last  at  least  until  Febru- 
ary, meteorologist*  said  in 
Kyoto  yesterday.  Others  fore- 
cast that  the  freak  weather, 
which  triggered  a winter 
storm  in  southern  CtiliComia 
on  Saturday,  could  last  be- 
yond May. 


Children  await  emergency  supplies  being  unloaded  from  an  Australian  air  force  plane  in  Kinnga,  Papua  New  Guinea  photograph:  torsten  blackwooo 


Thousands  left  to  starve  in  New  Guinea 


John  Agllonby  In 


Government  apathy 
is  leaving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  to 
starve  to  death  on  the  island 
of  New  Guinea,  aid  workers 
said  yesterday. 

More  than  1,000  have  al- 
ready died  from  famine  and 
drought-related  diseases,  and 
experts  say  the  situation  win 
deteriorate-  Half  the  island  is 
Independent  Papua  New 
Guinea,  the  other  half  the  In- 
donesian province  of  Irian 
Jaya. 

More  than  a million  people 
in  Irian  Jaya  and  an  un- 
known number  in  PNG,  liv- 
ing in  mountainous  jungle 
♦hfincands  of  feet  above  sea 
level,  now  depend  on  air 
drops  for  food. 

“In  many  areas  people  have 
finished  their  food  supplies 
and  are  resorting  to  eating 
ferns  and  other  less-than-nn- 


500  mites  \ 


tritious  jungle  foliage.”  said 
Richard  Wacek  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Linguistics.  an  Ameri- 
can education  charity  turned 
ad-hoc  aid  provider. 

“These  people  live  by  their 
gardens  and  their  gardens 


have  an  dried  up.  It  is  not 
possible  to  plant  and  so  it  will 
be  at  least  another  six  months 
before  they  have  any  food  of 
their  own.” 

The  problem  is  not  that 
there  is  insufficient  food,  but 
that  it  does  not  reach  those  in 
need.  There  are  fewer  than 
two  dozen  helicopters  and 
aeroplanes  to  make  food 
drops  in  Irian  Jaya.  an  area 
the  size  of  California,  and  a 
similar  number  in  PNG. 

A United  Nations  spokes- 
man, Fritz  Loebns,  said: 
“There  is  masses  of  food  In 
the  warehouses  but  it  cannot 
get  to  the  starving  people.  It  is 
simply  a question  of  logistics. 
There  are  not  enough  aircraft 
and  there  is  not  enough  fheL” 

Mr  Wacek  said:  “We  have 
five  planes  in  Irian  at  the  mo 
xnent  and  we  were  thinking  of 
bringing  some  more  over 
from  Papua.  But  the  situation 
is  as  bad  there,  so  we  haven't. 
And  the  conditions  are  so  dif- 


ficult pilots  only  dare  fly  for  a 
couple  of  hours  a day.” 

A spokesman  for  the  gover- 
nor of  Irian  Jaya  said:  “We  are 
doing  all  we  can  for  the  starv- 
ing people,  but  they  live  in 
very  isolated  areas  that  take 
days  to  reach.  We  cannot  be 
blamed  for  what  is  going  an.” 

Non-governmental  organi- 
sations in  PNG  and  Indonesia 
disagree.  They  say  that  while 
the  drought,  frost  and  fires 
that  caused  the  crisis  are  nat- 
ural phenomena,  it  is  the  au- 
thorities’ fault  that  the  disas- 
ter has  reached  these 
proportions. 

One  Indonesian  activist 
said:  “Three  montfas  ago  the 
Australian  government  sent 
four  teams  to  PNG.  They  vis- 
ited 500  villages  and  wrote  a 
1.000-page  report  But  neither 
the  Papuan  nor  the  Indone- 
sian government  took  any 
notice.  They  only  admitted 
there  was  a problem  at  the 
end  of  October. 


“But  since  then  hundreds  of 
people  have  died,  more  than  a 
miTUim  are  starving  and  little 
is  being  done.  For  example, 
mily  a couple  of  the  aircraft 
being  used  in  Irian  are  gov- 
ernment ones.  They  are  leav- 
ing it  all  up  to  the  missionar- 
ies. foe  churches  and  NGOs. 

“The  Papuan  authorities 
are  not  even  spending  the 
money  they  budgeted  for  this 
sort  of  problem.” 

Mr  Loebus  said  that  at  this 
rate  of  activity  it  would  be  six 
months  before  the  famine  was 
brought  under  control.  “If 
the  governments  really 
wanted  to  help  they  would  de- 
clare a national  disaster,  and 
then  an  awful  lot  of  help 
would  come  pouring  in.” 

A Western  diplomat  In  Ja- 
karta said:  “I  am  sceptical 
that  Jakarta  really  wants  to 
help.  For  the  government  the 
area  is  the  Wild  West  and 
they  leave  it  up  to  foe  mis- 
sionaries to  distribute  aid.” 


Ancient  non-mariner’s 
ghost  haunts  Clinton 


Christopher  Rood 

in  Los  Angelas 


Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  the  United 
States's  most  sacred 
shrine,  contains  the  grave 
of  President  John  Kennedy, 
the  tomb  of  the  -Unknown 
Soldier  • • . and  a Demo- 
cratic Party  donor  who  is 
turning  out  to  be  a Brand. 

The  first  lim  of  inscrip- 
tion on  Larry  Lawrence’s 
polished  black  tombstone 
describes  him  as  “SIC  (sea- 


man' first  class)  — US  Mer- 
chant Marine’’,  and  refers 
to  Mm  as  “diplomat,  entre- 
preneur, philanthropist, 
humanist”. 

The  White  House  allowed 
his  burial  there  last  year 
hpr^THip  he  had  been  US  am- 
bassador and  was  wounded 
in  the  second  world  war 
when  a German  U-boat  tor- 
pedoed Ms  ship. 

The  White  House  special 
counsel,  Lanny  Davis,  said 
Lawrence  had  been  “thrown 
overboard  and  suffered  a 
serious  head  Injury-  Had  he 
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We  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  most  generous 
donations  to  St  Joseph  VYonr  gifts  have  hdpedus 
to  bring  love,  comfort  and -peace  to  over  900 
terminally  ill  people  and  their  families  over  th 
past  year.  We  look  forward  to  your  continued 
friendship  and  support  in  the  future. 


been  In  the  US  navy  ...  he 
would  have  received  a Pur- 
ple Heart”  — the  medal 

given  to  wounded  military 

personnel. 

It  was  a rebuff  to  Republi- 
cans who  accused  Mir  Clin- 
ton of  “seTtiug**  plots  at  Ar- 
lington to  big  donors. 

Lawrence  had  over  the 
years  raised  $10  million  for 
the  Democrats  and  in  1992 
gave  $200,000  to  the  Cfin- 
ton-Gore  campaign.  In 
2993,  Mr  Clinton  made  him 
ambassador  to  Switzerland. 

But  state  department  in- 
vestigators have  searched 
in' vain,  for  official  records 
confirming  Lawrence’s 
heroics. 

Hie  said  his  ship  was  the 
Horace  BnshneU,  which 
was  torpedoed  in  the  Arctic 
in  1945. 

But  the  crew  list  con- 
tained no  Lawrence,  and  no 
records  have  emerged  to 
show  that  he  served  in  the 
merchant  navy. 

His  family  heard  about 
his  shipwreck  for  the  first 
time  when  he  told  the  story 
in  1993- 

His  former  assistant 
Nonna  NlchoHs  has  caused 
farther  embarrassment  by 
fltsrimdng  that  In.  1982  Law- 
rence  asked  her  to  research 
wartime  sinkings  of  US 
merchant  ships,  and  not  to 
tell  anyone. 


Mossad  officer 
‘betrayed  Israel’ 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 


ISRAELI  national  security 
has  been  severely  compro- 
mised by  a Mossad  officer 
who  fabricated  reports  from  a 

non-existent  Syrian  spy  for  20 

years  to  advance  his  career, 

intelligence  analysts  said 
yesterday. 

Mossad  sources  insisted 
that  Yehuda  GO,  aged  63,  a 
retired  “spy -handler”  was  not 
a double-agent  for  a foreign 
power.  Rather,  they  depicted 
him  as  a Mossad  veteran  frus- 
trated when  younger  men 
were  promoted  over  his  head. 

TO  impress  his  bosses,  they 
say,  he  claimed  to  have  a reg- 
ular flow  of  information  from 
a Syrian  general  close  to  Pres- 
ident Hafez  al-Assad. 

Mr  Gil,  now  being  interro- 
gated in  detention,  is  sus- 
pected of  pocketing  cash  he 
claimed  to  have  handed  over 
to  the  Syrian  general  since 
the  scam  began  in  1976.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  US  dollars 
were  found  in  his  house,  and 
investigators  say  $150,000 
(£90,000)  Is  unaccounted  for. 

It  is  also  possible  that  Mr 
GH.  who  was  involved  to  the 
rigbtwlng  party  Moledet  had 
ideological  motives. 

Yassi  Melmnn,  an  Intelli- 
gence expert,  described  the  af- 
fair as  “a  very  serious  blow  to 
Israel”-  He  said*  “It  has  en- 


dangered the  lives  of  sources 
all  over  the  Middle  East.” 

Mr  Gil  is  likely  to  be 
charged  with  “providing  in- 
formation with  foe  Intention 
of  harming  the  country”. 

The  scandal  broke  while  a 
special  committee  was  still  in- 
vestigating Mossad's  botched 
assassination  attempt  on  a 
Palestinian  Hamas  activist, 
Khaled  Meshal,  in  Amman  in 
September.  Mr  Melman  said 
the  Gil  scandal  was  an  even 
worse  setback  for  Israel. 

Mr  Gil's  fabricated  reports 
portrayed  Syria  as  bent  on 
war  with  Israel  la  1996  he 
reported,  wrongly,  that  Da- 
mascus was  preparing  for  an 
assault  on  the  Golan  Heights. 

Three  years  earlier,  when 
Israel  was  discussing  possible 

peace  terms  with  Syria,  Mr 
Gil's  “source”  claimed  Da- 
mascus was  not  interested  in 
a lasting  peace. 

The  peace  talks  broke 
down,  but  Israeli  officials  in- 
sisted yesterday  that  their 
failure  was  not  due  to  Mr 
Gil's  disinformation. 

Press  censorship  on  the  af- 
fair was  lifted  at  the  weekend. 
But  the  Ma’ariv  newspaper 
had  already  hinted  at  the 
scandal  in  a review  of  John 
Le  Carr6’s  novel  The  Tailor  of 
Panama  — about  a British 
spy  who  invents  a network  of 
sources  to  earn  money  and 
the  approval  of  his  spymaeter. 


Tales  of  lethal  neglect  leak 
from  Mexico  nuclear  plant 


Safety  at  Laguna  Verde,  the  country's 
only  atomic  power  station,  terrifies  local 
residents  and  Its  own  workers — some  of 
whom  have  died,  reports  Phil  Gunson 


EVERY  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  the  past  10 
years  a few  women 
have  gathered  at  the  offices 
of  the  governor  of  Veracruz 
state.  Known  as  the  Moth- 
ers of  Veracruz,  they  are 
campaigning  to  shut  down 
the  nearby  Laguna  Verde 
power  station.  Mexico’s 
sole  nuclear  plant. 

Once  a potentially  power- 
ful coalition  which  in- 
cluded local  fishermen  and 
cattle  ranchers,  the  local 
anti-nuclear  movement 
dwindled  almost  to  noth- 
ing. Yet  just  as  the  cause 
seems  hopeless,  informa- 
tion is  emerging  which  sug- 
gests that  the  Mothers  may 
have  been  right  all  along. 

“I  am  pro-nuclear,’*  said 
Bernardo  Salas,  a physicist 
who  co-ordinated  the  radio- 
logical protection  team  at 
Laguna  Verde  for  10  years. 
“But  what  [the  plant  man- 
agement] is  doing  is  ruining 
the  prospects  for  the  nu- 
clear industry  In  Mexico.” 
His  accusations,  most  of 
them  backed  up  by  evi- 
dence. range  from  the  burn- 
ing of  low-level  radioactive 
waste  in  the  open  air  to 
faulty  radiation  monitors 
and  the  lack  of  a workable 
emergency  plan  for  the  ci- 
vilian population. 

His  insistence  on  bring- 
ing ^regularities  to  the  at- 
tention of  his  superiors  — 
and  a refusal  to  be  bribed 
into  silence  — led  to  him 
being  isolated  from  his  col- 
leagues. After  enduring  18 
months  without  the  equip- 
ment he  needed  for  his 
work,  not  even  a dosimeter 
to  check  his  own  exposure. 
Mr  Salas  was  fired. 

Now,  along  with  more 
than  200  workers  dismissed 
a year  ago  without  compen- 
sation, he  is  speaking  out. 
Their  testimonies  paint  a 
frightening  picture  of  cor- 
ruption, mismanagement 
and  disregard  for  safety. 

“There’s  a well-organised 
mafia  among  the  bosses,” 
said  Jos6  Luis  Ldpez.  who 
worked  in  the  stores  and 
watched  equipment  and 
materials  being  sold  for 
private  profit  or  used  to 
build  houses  for  managers. 

Those  exposed  to  radia- 
tion said  workers  were  sent 
into  dangerous  areas  — • in- 
cluding the  reactor  core  — 
without  proper  protection. 

“If  some  equipment  was 
missing,  they’d  Just  go 
ahead  without  it.”  said 
Marco  Antonio  Muniz,  who 
worked  inside  the  reactor. 
He  and  others  said  they 
were  never  told  their  indi- 
vidual radiation  dose.  “1 
have  no  idea  what  my  accu- 
mulated dose  is,”  he  said. 


In  only  six  years  of  opera- 
tion. four  workers  have 
died  of  what  colleagues  say 
were  radiation-linked  ill- 
nesses. Others  are  ill  but 
“too  frightened  to  speak 
out”.  Miquela  Tellez,  wid- 
ow of  the  last  man  to  die. 
said  the  personnel  director 
warned  her  “not  to  speak  to 
outsiders,  in  case  some- 
thing should  happen  to  my 
family”. 

A plant  administrator, 
Elias  Daguer,  said  the  rate 
of  deaths  was  “not  statisti- 
cally different  from  those  of 
the  general  population”.  He 
said  that  Mrs  Tellez’s  hus- 
band, who  died  of  pulmo- 
nary fibrosis,  was  “a  heavy 
smoker”,  though  his  medi- 
cal report  says  he  smoked 
only  once  or  twice  a week. 

Workers  at  risk  of  radia- 
tion wear  two  types  of  do- 
simeter, one  of  which  can 
be  read  by  the  wearer  and 
emits  an  alarm.  This  type 
is  “zeroed”  every  day, 
while  the  cumulative  dose 
is  measured  by  a machine- 
read  device. 

In  1992.  according  to  Mr 
Salas,  this  machine  myste- 
riously reduced  the  cumu- 
lative figures  for  more  than 
4,000  workers,  putting 
them  at  risk.  The  plant 


management  denies  this. 

Stores  operators  found 
that  in  place  of  a vital 
component  of  the  ■•direct- 
read”  dosimeters  — with- 
out which  the  alarm  would 
not  work  — they  had  been 
supplied  with  crude  fakes. 

The  plant  management, 
which  recently  broke  the 
record  for  (he  number  of 
days*  continuous  operation 
of  a General  Electric  BWR 
reactor,  says  Laguna  Verde 
“operates  with  the  highest 
safety  levels”. 

Critics  point  out  that  it  Is 
In  a hurricane  zone  and  al- 
most on  top  of  a geological 
fault  which  produces  fre- 
quent small  tremors. 

Doubts  were  cast  on  the 
management's  response  to 
an  emergency  In  2993  when 
high  levels  of  radioactivity 
in  steam  pipes  leading  from 
one  of  the  two  reactors 
caused  an  automatic  shut- 
down. Even  though  one 
possible  interpretation  was 
the  beginning  of  a core 
meltdown,  no  general  alert 
was  sounded. 

In  the  event  of  a full-scale 
accident  the  civilian  popu- 
lation's prospects  are  grim. 
No  emergency  exercise  in- 
volving civilians  has  ever 
been  held, 

Less  than  50  miles  away 
is  Mexico's  main  port.  Ve- 
racruz. with  a population 
of  about  500,000.  An  emer- 
gency plan  covering  Vera- 
cruz was  unthinkable,  so 
the  emergency  radius  was 
cut  from  SO  to  less  than  40 
miles. 


The  Mothers  of  Veracruz  continue  a 10-year  campaign  to 
close  Laguna  Verde  power  station  photograph:  phjl  gunson 


Cambodian  opposition 
hazards  a peace  march 


Nick  CummJng-Braca 
In  Bangkok 


■THOUSANDS  of  Cambo- 

■ dians  joined  a march  for 

■ peace  through  Phnom 
Penh  yesterday,  the  first  big 
opposition  rally  since  the 
July  coup  ousted  royalist 
leaders. 

Only  500-1.000  people  as- 
sembled for  the  start  of  the 
inarch,  which  was  led  by  the 
vehement  government  critic 
Sam  Rainsy.  Public  caution 
was  understandable.  The  last 
protest  march  led  by  Mr 
Rainsy.  nine  months  ago, 
ended  in  carnage  when  assas- 
sins threw  four  grenades,  kill- 
ing 19  people  and  wounding 
more  than  100. 

But  as  the  march  proceeded 
and  onlookers  gained  confi- 
dence. the  ranks  swelled  to 
3.000,  including  monks,  fac- 


tory workers  and  disabled  sol- 
diers. Hundreds  more  lining 
the  streets  applauded  as  the 
crowd  made  its  way  across 
the  city  chanting  “peace, 
peace,  peace”. 

Mr  Rainsy,  an  ally  of  the 
ousted  first  prime  minister, 
Prince  Norodom  Ranariddh, 
has  been  persistently 
harassed  in  his  attempts  to 
form  a political  party,  but  yes- 
terday the  police  held  back 
the  traffic  to  let  the  proces- 
sion pass. 

"This  Is  a great  day,  a his- 
toric day.  It  is  a day  for  peace 
in  Cambodia,"  he  exulted. 

Mr  Rainsy.  who  recently 
returned  to  Cambodia  for  the 
first  time  since  the  coup  and 
the  brutal  fighting  which  fol- 
lowed, is  due  to  meet  Cambo- 
dia's second  prime  minister 
and  undisputed  boss  Hun  Sen 
today. 

He  called  for  a ceasefire  to 


end  the  fighting  in  the  north- 
west between  government 
troops  and  an  informal  alliance 
of  Prince  Ranariddh  loyalists 
and  Khmer  Rouge  diehards. 

The  peaceful  outcome  of  the 
march  may  encourage  a num- 
ber of  opposition  party  mem- 
bers, who  returned  to  Cambo- 
dia last  week  for  the  first  time 
since  the  coup,  to  assess  the 
political  climate.  King  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk  also  returned 
to  Phnom  Penh  last  week. 

Hun  Sen.  reportedly  under 
pressure  from  his  party  to  be 
more  conciliatory,  has  given 
guarantees  of  security  to  op- 
position politicians  and  even 
offered  them  their  own  broad- 
casting stations. 

But  one  crucial  issue  as  yet 
unresolved  is  foe  status  of  the 
exiled  Prince  Ranariddh.  Hun 
Sen  says  foe  prince  is  welcome 
to  return  but  must  stand  trial 
for  political  crimes. 


“S1  T.‘ 
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Privacy  and 
press  freedom 

How  to  mount  a dual  defence 

UST  THIS  SPACE  on  Saturday  we  looked  at  the  current 
state  of  the  debate  about  privacy.  We  argued  that 
regardless  of  the  forthcoming  incorporation  of  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  (ECHR),  the 
pi/xHa  in  this  country  was  destined  to  get  a “backdoor” 
privacy  bill  since  the  judges  are  determined  to  develop 
one  via  the  common  law.  We  observed  that  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission  (PCQ  was  — again,  regardless 
of  any  new  bill — already  subject  to  judicial  review,  and 
that  the  media  had  better  accustom  itself  to  a new 
climate  in  which  the  courts  would  take  an  interest  in 
privacy  and  in  how  the  press  policed  itself.  We  thought 
it  unrealistic  for  the  media  to  demand  an  exemption 
from  Article  8 of  the  ECHR — which  protects  privacy — 
when  it  relied  on  Article  10  — which  protects  freedom 
of  speech.  Finally,  we  argued  the  case  for  agreeing  that 
the  PCC  was  indeed  a public  authority  and  for  strength- 
ening its  powers.  'The  more  effective  the  PCC  could 
show  it  was  as  a self-regulatory  body,  the  less  likely  the 
courts  would  be  to  impose  their  own  remedies. 

This,  then,  was  a counsel  for  dealing  with  the  present, 
rather  muddled,  situation  in  which  we  have  found 
ourselves  — with  imminent  legislation  that  appears  to 
have  caught  everyone  (including  the  Lord  Chanceflor) 
slightly  by  surprise.  But  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  there  are  other  approaches  to  this  muddle  for 
which  the  media  could  profitably  argue. 

The  first  thing  the  media  might  suggest  is  that 
privacy  is  a poor  place  to  start  and  not  something  to  be 
considered  in  isolation  from  laws  relating  to  freedom  of 
information  (on  which  there  is  an  ominous  silence  from 
government)  or  data  protection  (on  which  there  is  an 
imminent  white  paper)  or  libeL  The  present  defamation 
laws  are  a true  mess  and  are  to  the  detriment  of  press, 
politicians  and  people  alike.  An  enlightened  govern- 
ment would  tackle  libel  and  privacy  together — perhaps 
in  one  bflL  The  bill  would  acknowledge  the  duties,  and 
protect  the  rights,  of  the  media  insofar  as  it  acted  in  the 
public  interest  and  did  not  unjustifiably  intrude  into 
people’s  private  concerns.  There  would  have  to  be  some 
protection  — such  as  afforded  by  the  Sullivan  ruling  in 
the  USA  — for  journalists  who  repented  on  people  in 
public  life,  providing  that  they  could  show  that  they  had 
acted  carefully  and  without  malice.  If  the  courts  were  to 
acknowledge  that  the  media  had  a duty  to  keep 
communities  informed  about  what  is  being  done  in 
their  name,  then  we  could  move  to  a climate  of  more 
open  debate,  which  might  actually  benefit  people  in 
public  life.  No  longer  would  they  feel  the  knee-jerk 
obligation  to  issue  writs. 

In  the  absence  cf  such  an  enlightened  piece  of 
balanced  legislation,  is  it  better  to  allow  the  judges  to 
interpret  Article  8 of  the  ECHR  and/or  develop  their 
own  common  law  of  privacy,  or  to  ask  parliament  to 
debate  the  subject  openly  and  come  up  with  a specific 
bill  with  a clear  clause  defining  and  protecting  report- 
ing “in  the  public  interest”? 

Each  course  has  its  glaring  disadvantages.  There  is, 
alas,  not  much  evidence  that  the  average  high  court 
judge  has  thought  deeply  about  the  issues  involved  in 
the  protection  of  free  speech.  Most  high  court  judges 
have  a background  in  protecting  property  rights  rather 
than  human  lights.  The  system  of  judicial  appoint- 
ments needs  urgent  overhauling  In  the  interim,  it 
would  be  refreshing  if  Lord  Irvine  could  demonstrate 
some  Imagination  in  his  appointments.  He  should 
appoint  senior  judges  with  a background  In  human 
rights  and  in  free  speech  issues.  He  should  appoint 
more  judges  with  an  academic  background.  Both  he  and 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Bingham,  should  ensure 
that  cases  involving  media  issues  are  not  inevitably 
heard  by  Queen’s  Bench  Division  judges  versed  in 
commercial  law  and  near  the  point  of  retirement 

Those  who  argue  against  the  parliamentary  route  for 
settling  a public  interest  defence  to  privacy  issues  have, 
one  suspects,  rarely  had  the  experience  of  staking  a 
million  pounds  on  a libel  action,  only  to  find  themselves 
before  a septuagenarian  judge  with  little  grasp  of — or 
interest  in  — the  vital  issues  involved  in  press  free- 
doms. Those  who  argue  that  we  should  place  our  faith 
in  the  judges  point  out  that  there  tend  to  be  more 
enlightened  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  amongst 
the  law  lords.  This  may  be  so  — though  the  Court  of 
Appeal  supported  Jonathan  Aitken’s  wish  to  dispense 
with  the  inconvenience  of  a jury  and  has  regularly 
ruled  that  it  cannot  entertain  arguments  about  a 
Sullivan-style  form  of  qualified  privilege  because  such  a 
radical  development  should  come  from  parliament,  not 
the  courts.  In  any  case,  taking  a case  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  or  the  House  of  Lords  places  a great  finanfiai 
burden  on  newspapers  and  broadcasting  organisations. 
The  development  of  the  common  law  through  the  court 
would  be  an  expensive  and  risky  route  for  the  media. 

The  prospect  of  taking  the  parliamentary  route  is 
similarly  dismal.  When  Lord  Hoffman’s  helpful,  but 
modest,  reform  of  the  Defamation  Act  passed  through 
parliament  last  year,  there  were  shockingly  few  MPs  or 
peers  who  spoke  intelligently  about  press  freedoms  in  a 
robust  way.  Mentions  of  the  Sullivan  ruling  were,  for 
instance,  greeted  with  sneering  disdain.  It  was  plain 
that  asking  MPs  or  peers  to  extend  the  protection  for 
the  media  to  write  responsibly  about  people  in  public 
life  was  too  much  like  inviting  turkeys  to  vote  for 
Christmas. 

Countries  blessed  with  written  constitutions  protect- 
ing freedom  of  speech  have  it  easy.  Here,  the  media  is 
faced  with  being  caught  between  two  unattractive 
alternatives:  trusting  judges  who  have  shown  them- 
sdves  to  be  poor  protectors  of  the  press  in  foe  past,  or 
trusting  politicians  who  have  a massive  self-interest  to 
(Mend.  It  is  not  immediately  obvious  which  is  the  lesser 
evil.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  feet  that  any 
information  laws  must  encompass  both  traditional 
forms  of  reporting  and  the  more  imcerftain  area  of  what 
might  loosely  be  called  entertainment  reporting.  The 
latter  is  a world  in  which  media,  celebrities  and  their 
handlers  enjoy  a symbiotic  relationship  of  interdepen- 
dence. where  the  truth  is  not  always  the  first  priority. 

It  is  up  to  press,  lawyers  and  politicians  to  discuss  the 
choices  ahead  openly  and  calmly.  The  one  fruitless 
rourse  is  for  foe  media  to  try  and  daim  protection  from 

the  bits  of  the  ECHR  it  likes  while  claiming;  exemption 
from  the  bits  it  doesn’t  Lord  Irvine  has  had  a choppy 
sfc^  as  Lord  Chancellor.  He  could  do  much  to  bolster 

and 
the 
that 


ms  reputation  if  he  were  to  take  an  into] 
active  interest  in  proving  that  he  under: 
complexity  of  these  issues  and  in  finding  a so 
commands  general  respect  and  agreement 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Diana  and  that 
other  Archer 


I concerned  by  foe  attempt 
by  lawyers  to  acquire  monop- 
oly rights  in  Diana’s  lbce  ^ 

namt>  by  nMaming  trade  mark 

registrations  (Long  Live  The 
People’s  Princess  gf,  December 
6).  The  good  news  is  that  their 
attempt  win  almost  certainly 
ML  Par  a trade  mark  to  be 
registered  under  the  Trade 
Marks  Act  1994,  it  must  be 
capable  of  distinguishing  one 
trading  entity  from  another. 
The  saturation  use  of  Diana’s 
fece  and  name  image  have 
made  them  in  law  public  prop 
erty.  nobody  associates  either 
with  a particular  manufac- 
tnrer  or  distribution  channel 
Andrew  Clay. 

Hammond  Suddards, 
Solicitors. 

2 Park  Lane,  Leeds  LS8  IBS. 

I WAS  outraged  to  read  your 
article  about  foe  lack  cf 
higher  education  in  Ambridge 
(Education,  December  2).  Ruth 
Archer  attended  this  leading 
university  sector  college  dedi- 
cated to  the  land-based  indus- 
tries between  1987  and  1991; 
she  was  a model  student. 

Prof  Wynne  Janes. 

Principal,  Harper  Adams 
Agricultural  College. 

Newport,  Salop  TF10  8NB. 


I December  1)  bad,  as  1 have, 
helped  remove  a dead  teen- 
ager, who  had  been  thrown 
from  a moving  vehicle,  from 
beneath  one.  of  his  beloved 
Jaguars,  he  would  perhaps  be 
less  nostalgic  for  the  days  of 
unrestrained  motoring.  Or 
maybe  he  regards  this  as  a 
reasonable  price  to  pay  for  a 
return  to  his  never-never  land 
of  driving  in  “characterful'' 
cars  of  the  female  gender? 

Ken  Sheridan. 

18  Brackenflelri  Way, 

Stafford  ST16 1 TL. 

CAN  the  villagers  around 
RAF  Alconbury  now  com- 
plaining about  plans  for  an 
air,  road  and  rail  terminal 
(Air  terminal  row  in  Major's 
backyard,  December  5),  be  the 
same  people  who  reacted  with 
indifference  or  physical  hostil- 
ity when  it  was  pointed  out  to 
them  by  CND  that  they  were 
living  next  to  a nuclear  target? 
Tim  Holmes. 

U Cardiff  Road, 

Cowbridge  CF71 7EP. 

PURTHER  to  your  corre- 
L spondence  quoting  chances 
of  being  killed  by  various 
causes  (Letters,  December  6),  I 
estimate  the  chance  cf  dying 
from  something  as  l In  I. 

Peter  Hird. 

18  Nansen  Road, 

London  SWU. 


The  churches’  big  day 


THE  churches  have  no  in- 
tention of  allowing  the 
spiritual  significance  of 
foe  miHannimn  to  be  margin- 
alised. As  your  Leader 
(Candles  in  the  wind,  Decem- 
ber 7)  points  out,  we  have 
every  right  to  “claim  it  as  our 
own”.  My  experience  is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  people 
are  glad  to  find  us  planning  to 
wrest  foe  year  back  for  Jesus. 

It  doesn’t  help,  however, 
when  the  air  is  clouded  by 
negative  and  inaccurate  com- 
ment firstly,  this  Is  not  “the 
C Of  E’s  millennium  plan";  it 
is  a joint  effort  by  Churches 
Together  In  England. 
Secondly,  the  “big  idea"  of 
miiienninm  candles  was  de- 
vised more  than  a year  ago, 
long  before  the  death  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  After  all, 
churches  have  been  using 
candles  for  centuries  to 
remind  them  of  foe  Light  of 

the  World.  The  only  relevance 
of  foe  so-called  “Diana  effect" 
is  to  confirm  that  our  plan  to 
distribute  special  candles  to 
every  household  will  actually 
strike  a chord. 

The  churches  are  not  in  a 
humiliating  “sideshow”  slot. 
ati  foe  major  mflip-nnhim 
players  (government,  com- 
mission and  dome,  to  name 
but  three)  take  our  advice 
seriously  and  welcome  our 


concern  that  Britain  gets  it 
right  for  foe  year  2000. 

Rev  Stephen  Lynas. 
Millennium  Officer. 

Churches  Together  in  England. 
Church  House, 

London  SW1P  3NZ. 

IT  was  never  foe  intention  of 
foe  Churches'  Advertising 
Network  to  claim  copyright 
for  Christmas.  The  campaign 
is  simply  a light-hearted 
reminder  that  the  churches 
were  celebrating  Christmas 
centuries  before  trees  and 
puddings  came  along. 

To  describe  the  churches  as 
“a  sideshow  in  Labour’s 
grand  design  to  relaunch  Brit- 
ain’s image”  betrays  a curi- 
ous view  of  the  Government’s 
sources  of  inspiration.  For 
Christians,  truth,  justice, 
compassion  and  generosity 
are  part  of  the  eternal  charac- 
ter of  God,  not  inventions  of 
New  Labour  or  anyone  else. 
Rev  Martin  Short. 

Secretary,  Churches’ 
Advertising  Network- 
30  Newall  Hall  Park, 

Otley,  W Yoriss  LS21 2RD. 

I TAKE  issue  with  your  as- 
sertion that  the  millennium 
has  no  other  significance 
than  the  spiritual.  The  idea 
that  any  spiritual  signifi- 
cance lies  in  the  passage  of 


any  particular  number  of 
years  is  absurd. 

The  significance  of  the  mil- 
lennium is  purely  psychologi- 
cal. It  lies  in  the  fascination 
we  have  to  round  numbers, 
which  induces  near  hysteria 
on  the  cricket  field  when  a 
batsman  reaches  his  century, 
or,  conversely,  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  those  «tme  round 
numbers  by  retailers  setting 
their  prices.  Christians  are 
not  entitled  to  claim  any 
higher  motive  than  foe  rest  of 
us,  who  will  be  content  to  en- 
joy more  mundane  Items  of 
celebration. 

Derek  Fane. 

3b  Oak  Close, 

Bognor  Regis  P0229JW. 

TO  celebrate  foe  millen- 
nium, all  Christian 
churches  are  petitioning  the 
Government  for  foe  cancella- 
tion of  third-world  debt  But 
it  is  on  behalf  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  in  order  to  swell 
their  Investments,  that  the 
World  Bank  and  the  MF  are 
exacting  their  pound  of  flesh' 
from  foe  poorest  of  the-poor. 
Are  those  Christians  pre- 
pared to  invest  their  money 
gfhntoifty  — even  if  it  means 
getting  a lower  reward? 
Simone  Crawley. 

39  Bridge  Lane, 

Stockport  SK7  SAL. 


Green  land 

~yOUR  article  (Prescott 
T promises  England  a fair 
deal,  December  4)  quotes  Mr 
Prescott’s  determination  to 
use  foe  regional  development 
agencies  to  bridge  an  “eco- 
nomic and  democratic  defi- 
cit”. We  believe  this  should  be 
integrated  with  environmen- 
tal and  social  concerns  to  en- 
sure that  they  are  sustainable 
development  agencies. 

The  white  paper  lacks  firm 
proposals  for  how  this  will  be 
delivered  in  practice.  It  is 
vital  that  foe  RDAs  have  a 
statutory  environmental  duty 
to  balance  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  functions. 

We  are  very  concerned  at 
foe  prospect  of  the  voluntary 
regional  chambers  being  dom- 
inated by  economic  Interests. 
This  will  do  nothing  to  aid 
wider  accountability.  Govern- 
ment must  ensure  that  mem- 
bership reflects  the  frill  range 
of  regional  partners,  including 
social  and  environmental  rep- 
resentatives. A healthy  envi- 
ronment is  good  for  business 
and  good  for  people. 

Graham  Wynne. 

Dir  of  Conservation. 

RSPB. 

Sandy,  Beds  SG19  2DL. 


Turner-on 

TRACEY  Emin’s  drunken 
I behaviour  in  the  Turner 
Prize  discussion  on  Channel  4 
(Sixty  minutes,  noise;  by  art's 
bad  girl.  December  4)  could  be 
interpreted  in  a number  of 
ways  but  the  outcome  win 
surely  be  foe  same:  her  “per- 
formance" will  enhance  her 
career  and  status  as  an  artist 
of  some  sort  because  many 
people  still  buy  into  the 
highly-profltable  and  heavily- 
marketed  notion  of  foe  artist 
as  a radical  but  romantic 
genius,  who  acts  indepen- 
dently of  social  and  economic 
forces  and  institutions. 

It  helps  foe  manufacture  of 
genius  if -you’re  a bit  mad,  get 
pissed  and/or  take  drugs,  etc 


a lot  So,  while  the  Guardian 
may  mock  now  (Leader.  De- 
cember 4),  just  watch  how 
mudh  mileage  Trace  will  get 
out  of  this. 

J Pearson. 

Aldebert  Terrace, 

London  SW8. 

THE  Turner  Prize  is  no 
I more  than  a smug  clique 
perpetuating  its  authority  by 
pretending  to  discriminate 
between  the  wholly  vacuous 
and  the  merely  empty.  Its 
judgments  are,  of  course, 
quite  arbitrary;  that  is  what 
malcps  fham  imassagahlfL 
Stephen  J LycetL 
51  Clarendon  Road, 

Salisbury,  Witts  SP1 1LG. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear 


Why  men  and  marriage  might 
not  be  such  a bad  idea  after  all 


dangers  of  basing  breed  con- 
elusions  on  opinions  volun- 
teered by  the  public  (Why  do 
women  many  foe  beasts?  De- 
cember 5).  People  don't  always 
say  what  they  mean;  and  dif- 
ferent groups  — especially 
gender  groups  — interpret 
questions  in  different  ways. 


mm  than  women  are  happy 
with  foe  state  of  marriage 
could  mean  many  things.  It 
could  mean  women  have 
higher  expectations  than  men: 
that  men  are  more  tolerant  or 
stoical  about  life  in  general; 
that women  wfalnga  more. 

To  leap  upon  file  assump- 
tion that  it  “proves"  women 
put  more  into  marriage  than 
men  suggests  lack  of  compre- 
hension orl ack  of  honesty. 
John  Harper. 

Letchworth  SG6 1TB. 

DECCA  Aitkenhead  writes 
a nice  )h»  in  the  gender- 
bashing  genre  text  her  analy- 
sis Is  Wobbly.  She"  completely 
overlooks  foe  fact  font  almost 
two  decades  of  Thatcherism, 
and  foe  vogue  for  company 
downsizing;  have  left  many 
men  unemployed. 

Male  unernploynMaat  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a contributing 
fiactor  to  the  soaring  divorce 


A Country  Diary 


rate.  The  Irony  Is  that  this  has 
occurred  at  a time  when  com- 
panies have  jumped  on  foe 
feminist  bandwagon  to  em- 
ploy more  women,  seeing  an 
opportunity  to  cut  the  wage 
hilt  It  takes  two  to  make  a 
marriage,  and  two  to  break  it 
Nigel  Wade. 

14  Skaldon  Drive, 

Dalrympte  KA6  6DD. 


_ view  of  marriage  Dacca 
Aitkenhead  expresses  be- 
comes even  more  suspect 
when  we  realise  that  her 
article  was  written  without 
any  acknowledgement  that 

rtiflitran  numn 

In  mentaHy-heaKhy  adult- 
hood, both  men  and  women 
accept  that  the  capacity  Sot  In* 
Independence  is  foe  ultimate 
form  of  maturity  that  enables 
than  to  parent  successfully. 
There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  anyone,  least  of  all  chil- 
dren, if  foe  complementary 
qualities  of  m*"  and  women 
are  not  recognised;  vahaed  and 
focused  on  raising  the  next 
generation. 

Holding  men' In  contempt 
does  nothing  to  Integrate  them 
into  family  life. 

Doreen  Goodman. 

What  About  The  Children, 
72Whittingham  Road. ' 
Mapperiey,  Notts  NG3  8BH. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  Some 
years  ago,  when  foe  first 
snows  of  winter  were  fore- 
cast, we  would,  with  some 
excitement,  bring  down  the 
skis,  crampons  and  ice-axes 
from  foe  loft,  in  readiness  for 
sport  on  bardpacked  snow 
slopes  or  in  gullies  well  filled 
with  good  ice.  But  yesterday, 
on  a glorious  morning  of  un- 
broken blue  skies  and  frost  on 
the  roofs  and  surrounding 
fells,  with  the  first  snows 
reportedly  on  the  way,  there 
was  not  quite  the  same  antici- 
pation. Hopefully,  we  will  be 
able  to  crunch  the  snow  on 
some  lowly  tops  and  enjoy  the 
wonderful  sight  of  sunlit 
snows  on  higher  peaks,  look- 
ing twice  as  high  and  formi- 
dable as  in  summertime,  but 
foe  adventure  that  was  our 
life-blood  in  younger  days 
will  no  longer  be  there.  And 
the  seasons  are  changing  too 
— quite  dramatically.  Forty 
to  50  years  ago,  we  could  usu- 
ally count  on  up  to  four 
months  of  skiing,  of  one  sort 
or  another,  in  and  around 
Lakeland  every  winter,  and 
there  is  a photograph  of  some 
of  us  skiing  an  wonderful 


snow  In  Savage’s  Drift  on 
Raise,  high  above  Glenrid- 
ding,  in  May  1947.  There  was 
no  ski  tow  or  hut  oh  the  slope 
in  those  days;  you  had  to 
trudge  up  the  steep  slope,  car- 
rying your  skis,  in  order  to 
enjoy  a few  seconds  of  head- 
long descent,  and  then  do  it 
again.  But,  nowadays,  in 
these  startlingly-shortened 
winters,  skiers  in  Lakeland 
count  themselves  lucky  if 
they  get  just  two  or  three 
weekends  of  good  snow.  In 
days,  not  so  long  ago,  I could 
tell,  by  looking  out  of  my 
window,  whether  to  take  out 
skis  or  ice-axe  and  crampons. 
A dusting  of  snow  on  foe 
Howgflls,  for  instance,  might 
indicate  good  skiing  condi- 
tions on  the  Northern  Pen- 
nines,  while  pocket  handker- 
chiefs of  old  snow  on  Mardale 
IK  Bell  could  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  ice-climbing  in  the 
Helveflyn  gullies.  The  first 
snows  of  the  winter  — good 
powder  snow  — came,  as  fore- 
cast today,  dusting  foe  fells 
and  whitening  foe  roof-tops. 
What  has' the  winter  in  store 
for  us  this  time? 

A HARRY  GRIFFIN 


A class  traitor  finally  brought  to  book 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


I HAVE  spent  much  of  the 
last  six  weeks  selling  books 
— not  going  from  door  to 
door  with  a suitcase  filled 
with  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nicas '(which  Is  an  honourable 
way  to  earn  a living)  but  pro- 
moting my  own  work  — ethi- 
cally speaking,  a far  more  du- 
bious activity.  The  risk  of 
moral  corruption  is  easily  de- 
scribed. People  come  to  book 
promotions  — whether  it  is  35 
in  Reading  or  700  in  Belfast  — 
anticipating  Hiring  the  author 
whose  own  titles  are  an  sale. 
After  a lifetime  of  Labour 
Party  meetings,  being  liked  by 
foe  audience  is  almost  too 
mnch  of  a moral  strain  for  my 
natural  modesty  to  bear. 

Throughout  the  19808,  foe 
same  pattern  was  repeated 
time  after  time.  My  train 
would  arrive,  10  minutes  be- 
hind time,  at  some  distant 
railway  station.  Barely  half  a 


dark  and  rainy  hour  later,  the 
local  Labour  Party  agent 
would  appear,  puffing  and 
apologetic,  from  the  car-park. 
Between  as,  we  would  dear 
out  the  old  pamphlets  and  bro- 
ken loudspeaker  equipment 
from  foe  passenger  seat  and 
then  we  would  set  off  into  the 
cold  night  “Haw  are  things 
going?”  I would  ask.  The  best 
response  for  which  I could 
hope  was  a dignified  silence. 

After  a mile  or  so,  we  al- 
ways drove  past  a brightly-lit, 
modern  school.  Into  which 
people  were  streaming  in  en- 
thusiastic numbers.  Often  a 
large  notice,  prominently  dis- 
played On  the  gate,  proclaimed 


Meeting  Tonight.  “That’s 
where  we  should  have  been,” 
the  agent  would  tell  me.  “But 
foe  Tories  booked  it  first” 
Once,  while  we  were  waiting 
at  traffic  lights,  a BBC  outside 
broadcast  van  slowed  down 
and  asked  whether  we  knew 
foe  way  to  the  Michael  Hesel- 
tine  rally.  As  always,  we  drove 
on  to  foe  distent  suburbs 
where,  down  an  imitt  cart 
track,  the  church  hall  awaited 
us.  Often  that  too  had  a notice 


by  the  gate.  It  usually  read; 
“Front  door  locked.  Access 
through  foe  kitchen.” 

I was  never  sure  if  12  people 
could  properly  be  described  as 

an  audience.  But  what  the 
meeting  lacked  in  numbers 
was  usually  made  up  in  enthu- 
siasm. Often  rtip  greatest  en- 
thusiasm was  for  attacking 
me.  Back  In  1983.  I held  the 
views  which,  unimaginative- 
ly, I still  hold  today.  So  natu- 
rally enough,  I was  regarded 
as  being  on  the  right  wing  of 
the  Labour  Party.  I tried  to  de- 
fend my  opposition  to  nation- 
alising Britain's  100  major  mo- 
nopolies on  the  ground  there 
were  not  ioo  major  monopo- 
lies to  nationalise.  But  ray  pro- 
testations were  brushed  aside 
as  foe  nitpicking  of  a.  riasa 
traitor.  The  verbal  assaults 
were  always  fallowed  by  a 
jolly  drink  in  the  local  public 
house  as  proof  that  my  ideo- 
logical deviations  were  for- 
given. Nobody  suggested  I 
should  be  disciplined  or 
suspended. 

At  book  promotion  soirees, 
the  audience  — admittedly 
often  encouraged  by  a drink 


before  it  begins  — always  be- 
haves as  if  there  Is  nothing  to 
forgive.  Their  enthusiasm 
more  than  makes  up  for  foe 
typical  interview  with  local 
radio,  which  takes  place  be- 
fore the  formal  proceedings 
begin.  That  too  follows  a fiun- 
.fliar  pattern.  A cub  reporter 
waves  a microphone  and 
says;  “I  haven't  had  time  to 
read  your  book.  Could  you  ex- 
plain what  it’s  about?”  One 
evening  I noticed  that,  the 
tape  recorder  was  not 
switched  on.  I did  not  point 
out  the  fledgling  journalist’s 
error  in  case  he  asked  me  to 
speak  to  him  again. 

But  foe  audience  was  won- 
derful. They  laughed  — not 
just  at  the  mention  of  Peter 
Manrielson  but  at  other  politi- 
cal jokes  from  the  50  years 
that  my  “prejudiced  history  of 
Britain  since  the  war”  de- 
scribed. They  laughed  at  Her- 
bert Monison  in  the  lavatory 
of  the  Ivy  Restaurant,  at  last 
announcing  his  decision  on 
whether  or  not  Great  Britain 
should  Join  the  European  Goal 
and  Steel  Community,  and 
they  laughed  at  Edward 


Heath,  offered  a foaming  pint 
of  lager  on  a sweltering  cam- 
paign day,  snnmmring  (Loudly 
enough  for  the  waiting  photog- 
raphers to  hear):  “I  had  a cup 

of  tea  on  the  aeroplane.” 

They  even-  laughed  at  Staf- 
ford Cripps,  Attlee’s  Chancel- 
lor of  foe  Exchequer,  insist- 
ing that  the  1950  general 
election  must  be  held  before 
Budget  Day,  in  case  be  was 
tempted  to  put  the  party's 
short-term  prospects  before 
the  nation’s  long-term  inter- 
est Then  they  thought  how 
politics  had  changed  and  the 
laughter  stopped. 

At  literary  lunches,  they 
laughed  more  decorously. 
People  who  have  paid  for 
three  courses  with  accompa- 
nying wine  expert  something 
serious  to  chew  on.  At  Man- 
chester, Nigel  Nicholson — In 
an  act  of  unique  generosity — 
urged  foe  guests  to  buy  my 
book  rather  than  his.  Jam  not 
sure  if  he  had  read  Fifty 
Years  On,  or  if  be  simply 
thought  that  a commendation 
was  his  courteous  obligation. 

At  Oldham,  Edwina  Currie 
felt  no  such  magnanimous  im- 


pulse; but  she  did  make  a 
very  good  speech.  Magnus 
Magnusson  brought  his  blade 
chair  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  the 
only  visual  aid  on  view 
throughout  the  six-week  cam- 
paign— apart  from  me,  a bat- 
tered relic  of  what  was  once 
the  Labour  Party. 

X am  not  sure  that  promo- 
tional tours  sell  bodes  in  any 
great  quantifies.  Indeed.  1 am 
not  even  certain  that  1 want 
them  to.  When  the  reprint  was 
necessary  in  November  — 

allowing  a contusion  over  dec- 
imal points  in  one  paragraph 
to  be  corrected — I told  myself 
that  tt  was  the  quality  of  the 
writing;  not  foe  success  cf  the 
campaign,  that  stimulated  the 
new  orders.  But  six  solid 
weeks  of  meeting  people  who 
were  biased  in  my  Savour  was 
an  experience  that  life  In  poli- 
tics not  prepared  me  for. 
It  would  have  been  worth  it, 
even  tf  we  had  given  the  books 
away. 

Roy  Batter-sky's  Fifty  Yeah 
Ok  A Prejudiced  History  Of 
Britain  Since  The  War,  Is  pub- 
lished by  Little  Braum  at  S20  - 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Paul  Brown 


Karachi  does  not  ap- 
pear outlie  list  of  the 
world’s  mega-cities. 
Dot  toat  Is  because,  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  no  one  has  offi- 
cially counted  the  popula- 
tion since  1981.  At  around 

IS  million  and  growing  at 
the  rate  of  760,000  a year,  it 

is  a modem  version  of  a 

gold-rush  town  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century— the  prob- 
lem is  there  Is  no  gold,  only 
the  lawlessness  and  turmoil 
which  comes  from  a city 
growing  out  of  control. 

Pakistan’s  commercial 
centre  has  an  inner  security 
area,  where  men  in  uni- 
forms with  machine  guns 
guard  the  streets,  and  an 
outer  area  where  presum- 
ably the  rale  of  law  hifcpg 
second  place.  Guide  books 
have  long  cautioned  visi- 
tors not  to  go  out  alone  into 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but 
now  hiring  armed  guards  by 
the  truckload  is  advised  for 
anyone  who  looks  affluent, 
American,  or  cannot  other- 
wise meld  into  the 
background. 

In  contrast  to  this  stark 
advice,  the  people  are  both 
friendly  and  generous.  It  Is 
bard  not  to  be  invited  out  to 

lunch  Or  ftinnar  uni]  gtft-q 

can  be  showered  upon  yon 
at  the  slightest  excuse.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  yon  try  to 
get  out  of  a car  on  to  a 
crowded  street,  people  will 
urge  yon  to  get  back  inside 
and  drive  off  before  the 
“bandits”  come. 

The  recent  assassinations 
of  four  Americans  and  their 
Pakistani  driver — in  sup- 
posed retaliation  for  the 
sentencing  to  death  ofZqual 
Malik  for  murdering  two 
CIA  agents — got  some  cov- 
erage outside  the  country, 
but  most  of  the  valence  goes 
unreported.  Murders,  polit- 
ical and  religions,  rate  cov- 
erage In  the  local  papers  but 
on  the  inside  pages.  It  is  the 
sort  of  murder  fatigue  fam- 
iliar to  news  editors  in  long 
years  of  the  IRA  campaign 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

For  the  people  of  this  vi- 
brant city  cm  the  edge  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  it  Is  hard  to 
see  what  the  future  holds. 
The  reason  there  has  been 
no  census  since  1981  is  that 
the  population  has  grown 
and  shifted  so  nrach  in  Paki- 
stan that  the  political  damt- 
nance  of  the  north  would  he 
radically  altered  ifthe 
southern  Sindh  province 
that  contains  Karachi  was 
given  its  due  measure  of 
seats.  The  1991  census  has 
been  abandoned-five  times 
sofa*.. 

The  city  has  more  million- 
aires that  anywhere  else  on 
the  sub-continent,  hot  for 
the  millions  of  poor  people 
life  is  rough  and  tough- 
Water,  which  is  undrink- 
able for  westerners,  is  de- 
livered sometimes  by  tank- 
ers, and  sometimes  not  at 
all.  Electricity  is  cu  t off  reg- 
ularly and  everyone  who 
wants  a normal  supply  has 
their  own  generator.  There 
is  also  the  problem  of  hook- 
ers (people  who  do  not  pay 
their  bills  but  book  cables 
over  the  power  lines  to  get  a 
free  supply).  Recently,  even 
this  system  has  broken 
down  with  drug  addicts 
stealing  the  hooking  wires 
and  selling  them  in  the  mar- 
ket. Not  surprisingly,  a 
number  have  been  electro- 
cuted. In  many  parts  of  the 
city,  sewage  services  don't 
exist  and  in  a city  asbot  and 

dry  as  Karachi  that  is  an 
appalling  problem. 

The  national  literacy  rate 

tea  mere  23  per  cent;  most  of 

the  people  coming  to  Kara- 
chi cannot  read  or  write  and 
are  looking  for  any  kind  of 

Job.  Bizarrely  almost  none 
of  the  police  force  can  read 
the  traffic  rales  they  are 
supposed  to  enforce.  As  a 
result  there  is  traffic  anar- 
chy, and  the  centre  of  the 
city  often  Jams  up  com- 
pletely In  rush  hours. 

Against  all  this  back- 


of normality,  the  city  keeps 
on  functioning,  the  bases 
ran,  people  got  to  work,  and 
if  yon  have  the  money  there 
is  plenty  in  the  shops.  News- 
papers are  amazingly  di- 
verse, there  are  three 
English  language  evening 


lorning  papers.  The  jour- 
Lallsts  attack  the  endemic 
orruption,  report  the  poll t- 
cal  ineptitude,  and  cata- 
gguetbe  economic  decline 
f both  the  city  and  the 
ountry. 

In  the  Karachi  Press 
aub,  which  correctly  calls 
iself  “a  bastion  of  democr- 
acy”, there  is  a slightly 
esigned  air.  As  F M FazaL 
tie  president  of  the  Conn 
lonwealth  Journalists  . 
jisociatUm  and  editor  of 
be  Evening  News,  puts  it 
We  keep  pointing  out  Khr 
achi  cannot  go  on  growing 
Ike  this  but  people  keep  on 
oming  and  It  keeps  ongo- 
ing bigger-  The  problems 
o on  getting  worse.  No  mae 
nows  where  it  will  end. 


Global  impulses 
strike  at  fever  pitch 


Commentary 


Preston 


THE  Croatian  femigrfe 
who  met  me  at  Brasilia 
airport  the  other  day 
was  quite  happy  to  faUk 
Bosnian  wars  nnqi  I hoisted  a 
white  Bag.  But  first  there  was 
another  war  on  his  witod. 

“Yon  see  Manchester  United 
beat  Feyenoard  again?1'  be 
asked  solicitously.  “They’re 
looking  good  for  the  finals.” 
He  wasn’t  a Man  U supporter 
though,  just  a demon  box 
watcher.  If  Td  turned  up  24 
hours  later,  we’d  have  been 
discussing  Wimbledon  and 
Leicester  City. 

Brazil  is  a country  where 
the  churches  are  leafed  with 
gold  but  the  cities  are  forested 
with  satellite  dishes  Even  the 
j Ornelas,  the  meanest  town- 
ships of  zinc,  wood,  bare 
bricks  and  cardboard,  sewage 
flowing  in  the  streets,  echo  to 
the  roars  of  television,  Kiris 
kick  a ball  on  scraps  of  open 
ground  until  it  gets  dark,  then 
goggle  inside  their  shanties. 


What  do  we  fancy  tonight 


then?  CTgmlwgo  and  Qoip or 

something  further  flung?  Real 
Socledad  versos  Valencia. 
Tottenham  and  Chelsea.  Ju- 
veatus  and  Sampdoria.  Aus- 
tralia and  Iran?  We  talk  glibly 
about  gobaHsattan.  Here  It  is. 

Of  course  Brazil  has  a 
special  passion.  Football  is 
the  great  ladder  out  of  the 
slums  and  mean  streets.  “Sir” 
Pale  picked  up  his  gong  from 
fixe  Queen  last  week.  Bat  the 
phenomenon  itself  isn’t  terri- 
torial — it  is  all-embracing. 
Its  writ  runs  from  Tehran  to 
Tokyo,  from  Beijing  to  Bue- 
nos Aires.  Which  means. 

aTTtnng  other  things,  that  this 

will  be  a World  Cup  like  no 
other.  Forget  the  Qssiparous 
hype  of  the  Olympics.  Here 
emotion  engulfe  a single  sport 
in  a single  tournament. 

You. may  be  forgiven  for 
finding  yourself  slightly  off 
the  pace:  for  fitting,  say,  a lit- 
tle uneasy  about  the  over- 
blown rituals  of  the  draw  in 
Marseille,  is  the  game,  or  any 
real  game,  a suitable  case. for 
Hollywood  treatment  to  make 
Nero  blush?  But  that  is  be- 
cause the  revolution,  season 
by  season,  has  gradually 
lapped  over  us. 

We  natch  Chelsea  boy  a 
Dutch  managwr  who  buys  the 
United  Nations.  Arsenal  and 
Spurs  go  French  and  Swiss. 
Alf  Garnett’s  West  Ham  turns 
Wallow.  Brazilians  (naturally) 
are  commonplace  around  the 


leagues:  Colombians  and  Ar- 
gentines and  Nigerians  surge 
into  our  attacks.  We  don’t  so 
easily  see  that  we  are  only 
following  on  behind  the  Span- 
ish, German,  French  and 
Dutch  leagues:  nor  the  global 
extension  beyond. 

The  lads  ln  the  fcaxtas  are 
watching  because  their 
heroes  — Junlnho,  Ronaldo — 
are  far  away  in  Europe,  so 
that  televised  European  foot- 
ball has  become  a kind  of  Brar 
zflian  Premier  Division.  The 

samp  Huh  which  fuels  TV  ex- 
pansion. has  made  that  poss- 
ible. It  has  created  one  world 
ctf  dreams,  and  of  super-rich 
opportunity  h*rimr»tng- 

There  is  plenty  of  good  to  be 
drawn  from  that  Old  preju- 
dice dies  on  the  terraces  when 
Newcastle  fens  are  cheering 
Asprflla  or  Derby  crowds  an- 
other Wanchope  break- 
through. How  can  Le  Pen  chfQ 
France  with  the  African  men- 
ace when  its  football  teams  de- 
pend on  imports  from  across 
the  Mediterranean?  Won’t 
Stats  Department  attitudes  to 
Tehran  look  stupid  next  sum- 
mer as  America  kicks  off 
against  Iran?  The  fear  of  the 
foreign  can’t  endure  pro- 
longed exposure  on  a pitch 
near  you.  North,  south,  east, 
west. we  all  have  something 
in  common  to  talk  about, 
something  we  understand. 

And  yet,  as  always,  this  is  a 
game  of  two  halves.  Our  other 


great  cry  is  for  things  smaller 
and  more  beautiful,  societies 
with  roots,  communities 
which  cohere.  Where  is  that 
pray , in  this  made  of  money? 

the  map  of  Europe,  in  a 
way,  bas  begun  to  resemble 
the  continent  of 500  years  ago. 
Not  nations,  but  city  states  in 
a condition  of  constant  con- 
flict with  local  flefffoms  sus- 
tained by  armies  of  mercenar- 
ies gathered  from  for  and 
wide. 

Italy  breaks  again  into 
Milan  and  Turin  and  Rome. 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  in- 
habit different  planets.  The 
defining  trumpet  of  Catalan 
nationalism,  of  every  antago- 
nism towards  rule  from  Ma- 
drid, is  Barcelona  football 
dub.  It  has,  at  the  last  count, 
only  three  Catalans  on  the 
books.  The  rest  are  all  hired 
in  (under  Bnrilih  or  Dutch 
rnnnagPfpppt).  But  patriotism, 
formed  by  local  TV,  turns 
them  Into  warriors  in  the 


The  fear  of  the 
foreign  can’t 
endure  prolonged 
exposure  on  a 
pitch  near  you 


cauldron  of  the  Camp  Nou. 
This  is  war  by  other  means: 
but  a phoney  war  based  on 
phoney  premises.  The  chair- 
man with  the  biggest  cheque- 
book wins. 

It  is  no  coincidence,  in  the 
years  since  the  Cold  War 
ended,  that  newspaper 
researchers  have  found  sport 
increasingly  dominating  their 
readers*  thoughts.  Gut  loyally 
and  aggression  go  together. 
The  greatest  game  gathers 
and  channels  them.  The 
Engtteh  fens  who  fought  Ital- 
ian police  on  the  terraces  in 


Caught  on 
the  edge 


Zena  Peatfield  explains  why 
she  is  joining  the  Social 
JExqlusion  Unit,  launched  today 
by  the  Government  ' although 
the  difficulties  are  formidable 


ALEX  was  eight 

years  old.  He  lived 
wife  his  mum,  his 
new  dad  and  new 
baby  sister  in  a 
nice  flat  cm  the  local  estate. 
His  own  dad  was  in  prison. 
Hi«t  miiwn  was  having  terrible 
problems  with  him  — temper 
tantrums,  wandering  the 
streets  with  his  mates  till 
quite  late  at  night  The  school 
was  fed  up  with  him  too-  He 
was  bright  enough,  but  “dis- 
turbed” very  disruptive  with 
the  other  kids  and  the  teach- 
ers. Other  parents  had 
complained. 


Alex  is  now  10.  The  school 
and  their  support  staff  have 
decided  they  can’t  cope  any 
longer.  He  has  been  excluded. 
Alex’s  mum  bas  also  come  to 
the  end  of  her  tether.  Her 
partner  has  said  she  has  to 
choose  between  him  and  Alex. 
Local  social  services  have  of- 
fered  to  arrange  some  activi- 
ties for- Alex,  and  to  proride 
some  fondly  connselling.  But 

is  too  late. 

As  a social  services  man- 
ager I have  spent  most  of  my 
working  life  haring  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  when  the  damage 
has  all  already  been  done.  AH 
over  Britain  there  are  thou- 
sands of  children  like  Alex, 
whose  chances  of  getting  mi  in 
life  get  steadily  worse  as  they 
are  passed  from  one  agency  to 
another.  . 

Over  the  past  20  years,  on 
nearly  all  the  indicators  of 


poverty  and  social  exclusion, 
the  figures  have  been  going  in 
the  wrong  direction:  more 
children  excluded  from 
school,  more  families  without 
jobs,  more  'crime  and  more 
prison,  sentences.  The  cynics 
win  say  it  can  never  be  any 
different  — same  people  will 
fen  through  the  cracks,  that’s 
life.  But  I believe  it  can  be 
different,  which  is  why  I de- 
cided to  join  the  Social  Exclu- 
sion Unit  which  is  being 
launched  today. 

Certainly  the  analysis 
underlying  the'  unit  most  be 
right  we  will  never  make  a 
difference  to  social  exclusion 
unless  we  get  out  erf  our  de- 
partmental and  professional 
boxes  and  work  on  common 
problems  together. 

Sometimes  the  vision  and 
commitment  ■ of  outstanding 


individuals  can  overcome  the 
structural  barriers,  so  that 
users  of  services,  community 
groppa  and  other  agencies  can 
work  together.  But  sadly  this 
is  probably  the  exception 
rather  than  tha  ttiTp,  arid  there 
are  still  far  too  many  exam- 
ples of  people  failing  to  share 
information.  We  also  need  to 
get  modi  better  at  preventing 
problems,  rather  than  fire- 
figh  ting.  There  must  be  a right 
point  to  catch  our  most  vul- 
nerable children  before  it  is 
all  too  late.  But  between  us  — 
schools,  social  services,  the 
police  — we  don’t  seem  to  be 
very  good  at  finding  tL 


The  unit’s  job  will  be  to 
tarirfo  Tfnkari  problems  fo  a 
coherent  and  preventive  way. 
That  is  why  it  is  good  that  the 
unit  brings  together  civil  ser- 
vants and  a mix  of  what 
Whitehall  likes  to  call  1 ‘out- 
siders” — the  police,  proba- 
tion, business,  tha  voluntary 
sector  and  local  government 
The  aim  Is  to  encourage  more 
working  together,  get  White- 
hall to  listen  and  learn  what 
works  cm  the  ground,  and 


A.  k-AiWtft 


stamp  out  the  tendency  to 
blame  someone  else. 

This  must  be  more  than  a 
theoretical  study.  Instead  of 
just  relying  on  the  experts,  we 
need  constantly  to  include  in 
the  debate  the  people  It  con- 
cerns — with  these  users  of 
the  services  contributing  to 
their  redesign. 

It  must  also  be  practical  and 
specific.  Thai  is  why  I am  glad 
that  the  unit  has  been  charged 
with  working  on  sdme  of) the 


Rooe  were,  yet  again,  mere 
logical  extrapolations  of  the 
forces  behind. 

Here  is  the  cusp  for  France 
In  1998.  This  will  be.  in  detail, 
a new  World  Cup:  bigger, 
more  frenetic,  more  watched 
more  widely  than  any  in  his- 
tory — a war  waged  not  in  the 
sunny  apathy  of  the  United 
Slates  but  in  a footballing 
nation  at  the  heart  of  a foot- 
balling continent.  How  many 
hopes  and  fears  can  they 
carry  without  disaster? 

There  Is  always  a moment 
when  sport  becomes  too  seri- 
ous. Hitler  had  his  Olympics, 
cynically  calculated  for  politi- 
cal gain-  No  one,  today,  is 
being  that  cynical  or  that  cal- 
culating: but  the  conflation  of 
events  has  its  own  momen- 
tum. Marseille  was  no  acci- 
dent by  those  lights:  it  was  the 
loudest  of  drums  beating 
early. 

You  may,  last  night,  have 
bad  your  satellite  dish  turned 
to  watch  South  Africa  play 
Brazil.  The  teenagers  In  the 
Imvnships  around  Johannes- 
burg and  Rio  transfixed  for 
the  same  90  minutes  of  sue 
cess  and  failure,  thinking  erf 
escape  to  fame  and  riches  in 
the  north.  Is  that  healthy,  or  a 
delusion  which  can  only  turn 
to  bitter  disillusion?  Brazil 
has  money  for  great  football 
stadiums:  what  it  lacks  are 
schools. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  its 
dying  throes,  the  (very  old 
Labour)  Inner  London  Educa- 
tion Authority  banned  com- 
petitive team  games  as  too 
divisive.  No  policy  around 
bas  swung  farther  or  faster. 
Now  team  triumph  is  the  defi- 
nition of  national  esteem, 
howled  on  the  road  back  from 
Rome  or  the  train  back  from 
Twickenham.  Score,  score  — 
not  war,  war.  That  must  be 
progress  of  a sort  But  when 
you  build  edifices  so  quickly, 
you  always  pause  to  check  the 
foundations. 


toughest  problems  of  social 
Mrtmrinn-  We  are  starting 
with  children  not  in  schooL 
We  know  that  these  children 
run  a much  higher  risk  of 
getting  into  trouble,  as  well  as 
missing  out  on  the  education 
they  will  need  later  in  life.  Yet 
recent  years  have  seen  the 
numbers  of  exclusions  more 
than  double  and,  according  to 
one  survey,  a tenth  of  pupils 
in  their  GCSE  year  said  that 
they  were  trixanting  at  least 
mice  a week. 

Schools  have  dearly  got  to 
play  a part  in  tackling  this 
one.  But  it  is  not  just  a job  for 
them.  The  police  are  inevita- 
bly involved,  if  only  because 
they  so  often  have  to  pick  up 
the  pieces  when  children 
aren’t  in  school. 

But  solutions  must  also  In- 
volve social  services,  not  least 
because  children  In  care  are 
so  much  more  likely  to  be 
thrown  out  of  school-  Indeed, 
it  is  because  I have  seen  too 
many  examples  of  children 
such  as  Alex  that  I have  a bee 
in  my  bonnet  about  the  need 
for  education.  No  one  could 
read  the  Uttlng  report’s  analy- 
sis of  the  appalling  care  pro- 
vided for  so  many  yoang 
people,  and  not  see  the  crying 
need  to  change  things. 

AND  what  of  street 
homelessness? 
Lots  of  positive 
collaborative 
work  is  under  way 
which  could  be  built  on.  But 
there  are  still  far  too  many 
care-leavers  on  the  streets,  as 
well  as  people  with  multiple 
problems  of  mental  haaith, 
drugs  and  alcohol,  never  mind 
the  need  for  a home  and  a job. 

Problems  of  housing,  crime, 
schools,  joblessness,  drugs, 
family  breakdown)  physical 
and  mental  health  — these  are 
all  tangled  together  and  you 
can  never  solve  any  of  them 
properly  in  isolation.  But 
these  are  problems  that  have 
defeated  a generation  of  well- 
intentioned  policymakers  and 
professionals.  Why  should  we 
be  different? 

It  would  be  easier  and  a lot 
safer  to  join  the  cynics.  But  I 
would  prefer  to  stick  my  neck 
out  and  spend  the  next  two 
years  trying  to  prove  them 
wrong. 


Zena  Peatfield.  a member  of  the 
new  Social  Exclusion  Unit,  was 
previously  assistant  director  of 
social  services,  Hammersmith 
and  Fulham  Borough  Council 


Should  public  outcry  set  the  tariff? 


- *aaBfa“" 
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John  Ware 


T 


Jack  Straw’s  decision 
she  should  spend  the  rest  of 
haHimI  Hfft  in  orison. 


ODAY  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
the  High  Court,  Myra 
Bindley  will  chal- 
ihe  home  secretary 
Straw's  decision  that 


her 

Why 


natural  Kfe  in  prison- 
- should  we  care  If  she 
loses?  Opinion  polls  show 
an  overwhelming  majority 
In  favour  of  her  dying  m 
1 because  of  the  grav- 
f her  crimes.  But  for 
once,  let  ns  leave  aside  the 
emotion  of  the  case,  because 
that  has  always  obscured  a 
raft  of  basic  human  rights, 
to  which  even  Hlndley  IS 
entitled. 


The  trial  Judge,  Mr  jus- 
tice Fenton  Atkinson,  drew 

a iHattn**1*”1  between  Ian 

Brady  as  the  instigator  and 
Bindley  as  his  accomplice. 
He  held  oat  some  hope  of 
redemption  for  Bindley 
once  she  was  free  of  Brady's 
corrupting  influence. 

Fenton  Atkinson  did  not 
set  a tariff  for  either  Bind- 
ley or  Brady,  but  he  did  say 
that  he  thought  Brady 
should  never  be  released.  Of 
Bindley,  he  said  only  that 
she  should  be.  "kept  in 
prison  for  a very  long 
time**- 

Likewise  when  Lord  Wld- 
eery,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
reviewed  the  case  In  1978, 
be  said:  “X  think  it  will  be 
widely  expected  that  the 
woman  win  serve  a shorter 
term."  In  1982,  WldgCTy** 
successor.  Lord  Lane,  said 
as  far  as  Bindley  was  con- 
cerned there  were  “mate- 
rial differences  between  the 
two  cases".  In  1985,  the 
then  home  secretary,  Leon 
Brtttan,  set  a tariff  at  30. 
years.  Five  years  later, 
David  Waddbngtan  changed 


♦iii«  to  whole  life,  though 
Handley's  crimes  had  not 
changed.  So  what  had? 
Probably  hardening  public 
opinion  on  law  and  order 
and  the  fact  that  Wadding- 
ton  did  not  want  to  be 
remembered  as  the  Conser- 
vative Home  Secretary  who 
released  the  moors 
murderer. 

This  Injustice  was  com- 
pounded by  Waddington's 
failure  to  communicate  his 
increase  In  sentence  to 
Hlndley,  until  the  Boose  of 
Lords  required  it  to  be  in 
1994.  Since  then,  both 
Michael  Howard  and  Straw 
have  atm  set  whole  life  tar- 
iffs. Neither  wants  to  be  left 
standing  when  the  music 


Today  Htndley’s  lawyers 
will  argue  that  her  proper 
tariff  was  30  years,  which 
she  has  already  served. 
They  may  well  win  the 
point  because  the  House  of 
Lords  has  Hndtted  the  scope 
for  home  secretaries  to  vary 
sentences  by  ruling  that  the 
fir«t  sentence  fixed  by  a 
minister  and  commnnicated 


to  the  prisoner  is  the  sen- 
tence they  should  serve. 
Bad  the  House  of  Lords  rul- 
ing been  in  force  In  1985. 
Britton’s  tariff  Is  the  one 
that  would  have  been  com- 
municated to  Hlndley  and 
the  one  she  could  have  ex- 
pected to  serve. 

IN  advance  of  today's 
hearing.  Straw  bas  al- 
ready conceded  one  Im- 
portant point.  In  1994, 
Howard  changed  the  rules 
for  whole  lifers,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  reduction 
in  tariff  for  progress  In  Jail. 
This  removed  Hindley’s 
favourable  Parole  Board 
report  as  a factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. She  would  still 
never  be  released. 

Straw  was  advised  that  if 
he  applied  Howard’s  roles 
in  setting  Hindley’s  tariff, 
the  courts  may  well  find 
this  to  be  unreasonable  be- 
haviour and  he  would  lose. 
So  last  month  he  wrote  to 
Handley's  lawyers  offering 
to  take  progress  into  ac- 
count. Bat  he.  gave  Hind- 
ley's  lawyers  -Just  seven 


days  to  make  their  repre- 
sentations. They  protested 
that  they  would  prefer  to 
make  their  case  after  the 
judicial  review.  Neverthe- 
less Straw  went  ahead  and 
set  a whole  life  tariff 
anyway. 

If  the  courts  find  that  the 
goalposts  on  Hindley’s  sen- 
tence were  unlawfully 
moved  between  1985  and 
1990,  Straw  does  have  one 
last  card  to  play:  he  may 
argue  that  he  is  entitled  to 
keep  Hindley  in  jail  for 
ever,  because  to  release  her 
would  undermine  public 
confidence  in  criminal 
justice  system.  The  courts 
will  have  to  judge  what  ex- 
actly the  state  of  public 
opinion  would  be  on  this 
matter. 

Judges  are  used  to  reach- 
ing contentions  decisions, 
.irrespective  of,  public  out- 
cry. Despite  promising  the 
Sun  earlier  this  year  that  he 
would  never  free  Myra 
Hlndley,  Straw  may  yet  go 
down  In  history  as  the  home 
secretary  who  had  to  do  just 
that. 


suicidal 

tendencies 


Ros  Coward 


CHRISTMAS  and  suicide 
seem  to  go  together. 
I’ve  had  three  inter- 
rupted journeys,  on  the  Under- 
ground in  as  many  weeks  be- 
cause of  a "person  under 
train”.  Michael  Hutchcnce’s 
possible  suicide  was  just  one 
of  many  in  the  media  recently. 
We’re  fascinated  by  suicide, 
but  for  all  the  news  coverage, 
we  remain  in  ignorance. 
Christmas,  for  instance,  may 
be  a time  of  dramatic  gestures, 
but  suicides  actually  peak  in 
early  spring. 

Repenting  of  suicides  or  self- 
harming  accidental  deaths  is 
highly  sensational.  This  is 
understandable  for  someone 
like  Hutcbence  — who  was 
already  of  immense  public  in- 
terest But  suicides  in  ordi- 
nary lives  gel  the  same  treat- 
ment Sarah  Collins  made  the 
front  page  of  most  tabloids 
with  "Mum’s  suicide  over 
wine  that  killed  her  girl;  guilt 
sparked  pills  overdose". 

All  very  much  in  line  with 
the  modem  press'  coverage  of 
sensational  violent  acts.  Yet  at 
a recent  conference  on  "Sui- 
cide and  the  Media",  orga- 
nised by  the  Samaritans,  tab- 
loid editors,  broadsheet 
journalists  and  media  figure- 
heads meekly  accepted  criti- 
cism. welcoming  suggestions 
on  good  practice.  Similar  criti- 
cisms that  their  portrayals  of 
violence  or  sex  produce  copy- 
cat effects  would  have  simply 
produced  a slanging  match. 

For  the  media  itself  is  char- 
acterised by  strange  evasions. 
Papers  are  increasingly  ex- 
plicit about  the  means  of  sui- 
cide but,  while  they  are  pre- 
pared to  cover  “death  with 
dignity”  for  motor  neurone 
suffers  or  graphic  accounts  of 
cancer  deaths,  few  dwell  on 
the  reality  of  suicide.  Many 
suicides  take  days  to  die  and 
many  others  injure  or  harm 
themselves  seriously  In  their 
attempts  without  actually  kill- 
ing themselves.  "Committing’’ 
suicide  is  still  widely  used,  a 
distancing  term  leftover  from, 
when  suicide  was  criminal 
and  which  makes  it  sound  like 
a dean  and  efficient  death. 

The  causes  are  also  invari- 
ably simplified.  Recently  this 
paper  reported  how  “a  mother 
killed  herself  because  she 
could  not  bear  the  thought  erf 
another  British  winter".  Yet 
suicide  never  has  one  such 
cause.  Invariably  there's  a his- 
tory of  mental  illness  and  even 
previous  snicide  attempts. 
Coverage  emphasises  the  dra- 
matic gesture.  What  disap- 
pears is  the  fact  that  many 
who  feel  seriously  depressed 
and  suicidal  do  find  help,  so 
does  any  way  of  representing 
the  behaviour  of  the  person 
who  has  killed  themselves  as 


having  a darker  and  nastier 
side.  Guilt  and  remorse  of 
those  left  behind  often  trans- 
form someone  who  commits 

suicide  into  a tragic  and  noble 
figure. 

Hutchence's  death  as  dra- 
matic suicide,  with  blame  eas- 
ily apportioned  and  everyone 
mourning  the  complex,  Mr 
Nicer-guy-than-we-thought. 
appears  to  be  preferable  to 
imagining  this  was  a high 
risk,  auioerotic  death.  That 
would  leave  doubts  and  criti- 
cisms about  how  he  handled 
feelings  or  inner  deadness  and 
despair.  Even  so  the  media 
was  uncertain  about  how  to 
handle  the  subject.  Like  other 
high- profile  pop  deaths  and 
disappearances,  this  was 
front-page  stuff,  and  ambigu- 
ity about  the  exact  cause  of 
death  seemed  to  justify  infor- 
mation about  the  means  of 
death.  But  some  held  back 
from  problematic  details.  Too 
worried  about  effects  on  their 
renders,  perhaps. 

Yel  the  Hutchence  story, 
coming  shortly  after  the  Sa- 
maritans conference,  showed 
that  few  lessuns  had  been 
learned.  The  Samar  I Lins  were 
arguing  that  how  suicide  is 
portrayed  is  crucial  since  it  is 
a culturally  determined 
choice.  First- generation  immi- 
grants retain  the  suicide  rates 
of  their  original  culture  rather 
than  their  adopted  culture,  A 
few  cultures  had  no  tradition 
of  suicide  until  contact  with 
Western  culture  and  there  are 
preferred  forms  oT  suicide  in 
different  cultures.  More  spe- 
cifically. there  is  documented 
evidence  that  suicides  in- 
crease in  the  immediate  after- 
math  of  the  suicide  of  a public 
figure  like  Huicbrnce. 

IT  IS  clear,  too,  that  chil- 
dren acquire  detailed 
knowledge  about  suicide  at 
very  early  ages.  Professor  Mi- 
shara  of  Quebec  University 
says  children  are  learning  not 
just  from  news  reports  and 
adult  dramas  but  much  more 
surprisingly,  from  cartoons. 
Suicide  is  a common  dramatic 
solution  in  children’s  car- 
toons: a cornered  baddy  will 
often  plunge  over  a cliff  or 
blow  himself  and  his  city  up 
rather  than  face  defeat  Hara 
klri  may  conveniently  allow 
justice  to  prevail  whilst  avoid- 
ing undue  violence  by  the 
heroes,  but  as  Mishara  sug- 
gests, children  are  also  Learn- 
ing that  suicide  is  the  only 
response  to  certain  situations. 

Suicide,  is  a .serious  health 
problem  in  the  UK.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  100,000  people  at- 
tempt suicide  every  year.  A 
successful  suicide  occurs 
every  two  hours,  an  attempted 
suicide  every  two  minutes. 
After  road  accidents,  it  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  death 
in  young  men,  and  research 
suggests  that  one  in  20  have 
seriously  contemplated  sui- 
cide. Most  people  know  some- 
one who  has  tried  or  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  themselves, 
and  the  effect  on  the  lives  of 
those  left  behind  is  always 
devastating.  It's  time  that  the 
problem  is  seen  for  what  It  is, 
rather  than  a source  of  stories 
of  the  bizarre  and  the  extreme. 


Keeping  up  appearances 
is  important. 

Even  to  a teenage  girl 
with  cancer. 
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Lord  Daintoit 


An  ideas  man 


Stimulating  science . . . 
Fred  D&ihton  was  oat  of 


Lord  r>3inton. 

known  throughout 
his  life  as  "Fred”, 
who  has  died  aged 
83.  was  one  of  the 
greatest  post-war  administra- 
tors of  science,  a scientist  and 
teacher  of  the  highest  stature 
and  a professional  Yorks  hire- 
man  whose  father  was  a stone 
mason. 

Dainton  was  a great  walker 
and  swimmer  and.  by  all  ac- 
counts. a bit  of  a lad.  His 
proudest  moment  was  when, 
in  1978.  he  returned  to  his 
home  town.  Sheffield,  as 
chancellor  of  the  university. 
It  was  from  Sheffield  in  1922. 
at  substantial  family  sacrifice 
and  with  his  father  already 
dead,  that  he  gained  an  exhi- 
bition to  St  John's,  Oxford. 

Dainton  went  on  to  win  a 
Goldsmiths  Exhibition,  to  be- 
come postgraduate  research 
assistant  to  the  Nobel  laure- 
ate Ronald  Norrish  at  Cam- 
bridge. and  to  produce  work 
of  international  importance 
on  the  effects  of  radiation  on 
materials.  Fifty  years  later  he 
achieved  unexpected  and 
probably  undeserved  notori- 
ety for  rating  a certain  Mar- 
garet Hilda  Roberts,  a physi- 
cal chemistry  student  at 
Oxford,  as  a "hard-working 
second  rater”. 

Miss  Roberts  certainly  at- 
tained nothing  better  than 
second,  but  when  this  assess- 
ment made  the  rumour-round 
in  the  1980s  she  had  metamor- 
phosed into  Margaret 
Thatcher,  Prime  Minister, 
whose  tight  purse  strings 
were  effectively  crippling 
British  civil  science.  Since 
Dainton  had  a biting  sense  of 
humour,  believed  passion- 
ately that  science  should  be 


run  by  scientists,  possessed  a 
brusque  approach  that  could 
terrify  his  students,  had  great 
pride  in  his  relatively  humble 
Sheffield  origins  and  despised 
pretence  ( including  phoney 
accents!,  the  attribution  — 
true  or  false  — sits  comfort- 
ably enough. 

Fred  Dainton  held  chairs  of 
physical  chemistry  at  Leeds 
University  for  15  years  and  at 
Oxford  for  three.  Between 
these  two  academic  posts  he 
emerged  in  the  1960s  as  a sci- 
entist of  outstanding  percep- 
tion and  administrative  abil- 
ity. As  vice-chancellor  he 
quietly  steered  Nottingham 
University  through  the  years 
of  student  unrest  creating 
meeting  grounds  for  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  "Free  Uni- 
versity of  Nottingham”  and 
leaving  them  wondering  how 
they  could  treat  such  a res- 
ponsive and  understanding 
man  as  a symbol  of  repressive 
authority. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the 
government  to  investigate  the 
inadequate  Dow  of  bright 
youngsters  into  science  and 
technology.  Published  as  the 
Dainton  Report  and  pointing 
to  a spectrum  of  problems  in 
career  structures,  in  the  in- 
equalities and  uncertainties 
of  funding  and  the  tenuous 
nature  in  Britain  of  bridges 
with  industrial  research,  it 
also  noted  the  perception 
among  many  young  people 
that  science  and  technology 
were  poorly  controlled,  dehu- 
manising and  globally 
damaging. 

D aid  ton’s  findings  remain 
both  highly  influential  and 
largely  unresolved.  It  seems 
inevitable  that  at  this  time. 
Fred  should  also  have  become 


a founder  member  and,  later, 
chairman  of  the  the  new 

Council  for  Scientific  Policy, 
set  up  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment on  the  allocation  of 
resources  to  the  expanded 
research  council  system. 

Like  Haldane.  Dainton  be- 
lieved that  the  Government 
should  nurture  the  free  flow- 
ering of  science  and  Ideas  in 
universities,  not  distort  their 
development  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  political  bias.  Within 
this  ideal  framework  Dainton 
developed  the  practical  archi- 
tecture of  a stable  funding 
system  for  the  research  coun- 
cils based  on  five-year  rolling 
programmes  whose  detailed 
components  were  primarily 
under  independent  sclence- 

He  achieved 
notoriety  for  rating 
a certain  Margaret 
Hilda  Roberts  as 
a ‘hard-working 
second  rater3 

based  control.  Coupled  with 
the  block  funding  of  science 
through  the  university  grants 
committee,  which  he  devel- 
oped later,  this  created  the 
highly  successful  "dual  sup- 
port system”  which  produced 
both  vigour  and  optimism  in 
British  science  and.  briefly, 
became  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Although  from  this  time  on- 
ward Fred  Dainton  was 
deeply  involved  at  national 
and  international  level  in  ad- 
visory bodies  and  in  the  ad- 


ministration of  science  and 
medicine,  the  smooth,  long- 
term flow  of  resources  into 
research  was  quickly  dis- 
rupted. To  his  dismay  the 
government  accepted  the 
Rothschild  recommendations, 
which  put  the  research  coun- 
cils on  a contractual  relation- 
ship with  government  depart- 
ments for  a substantial 
proportion  of  their  support 
Short-term  and  direct  politi- 
cal control  of  areas  of  civil 
research  — the  antithesis  of 
the  Haldane  principle  — be- 
came a reality. 

Simultaneously,  the  newly- 
devised  government  think- 
tank.  sought  to  intervene  in 
research  council  affairs,  and 
there  were  threats  from  the 
then  minister  of  education. 
Margaret  Thatcher,  that 
research  council  support 
might  well  be  restricted.  To 
the  great  detriment  of  British 
science,  it  was. 

Fred  retreated  to  the  Dr 
Lee’s  Professorship  of  Chem- 
istry at  Oxford,  pleased  to 
return  to  a city,  university 
and  countryside  that  he 
loved.  But  he  found  Oxford  In- 
ward-looking and  unrespon- 
sive to  change,  and  stayed 
only  three  years,  emerging  to 
harder  reality  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  University  Grants 
Committee. 

Here,  against  all  odds,  be 
fought  his  second  battle  for 
rolling  support  programmes 
with  guaranteed  resources. 
By  1979  he  had  won  the  instal- 
lation of  five-year  forward 
planning  and  government  ac- 
ceptance of  increases  in  sup- 
port in  real  terms  annually 
from  1981.  It  was  an  amazing 
victory. 

On  the  day  he  retired  from 


the  UGC,  perhaps  hoping  to 
take  things  easily  for  a while, 
he  was  invited  to  take  over  as 
chairman  of  the  National 
Radiological  Protection  Board 
(NRPB)  whose  position,  amid 
growing  public  concern  about 
long-term  nuclear  hazards, 
was  distinctly  uncomfortable. 
He  reinforced  its  indepen- 
dence, improved  the  quality 
of  its  publications  and  its  pub- 
lic imflgp  and  developed  its 
commercial  activities  in  cali- 
bration and  other  services. 

This  was  done  almost  as  a 
sideline,  as  from  1978  he  was 
Involved  In  the  new  British 
Library  project.  When  he 
retired,  In  1985.  lie  did  so  with 
satisfaction,  for  the  new 
building  was  going  up  and  a 
new  structure  of  support  for 
its  future  was  in  place. 

In  “retirement”  Fred 
remained,  among  other 
things,  rhah-man  of  the  Royal 
Post  Graduate  Medical  School 
and  prime  warden  of  the 
Goldsmiths  Company.  Highly 
active  on  Lords  select  com- 
mittees, one  important  role  in 


this  period  was  as  chairman, 
in  1991.  of  a highly  specialised 
inquiry  into  systematic  biol- 
ogy. The  growing  neglect  in 
Britain  of  research  in  this 
area,  of  crucial  Importance  to 
evolutionary  theory  and  to 
the  corpus  of  applied  biology 
its  economic  potential, 
were  clearly  revealed.  Dain- 
ton’s  reonmrq»wriationiB  were 
forthright,  not  easy  for  the 
government  to  accept,  but  Im- 
possible to  torn  aside. 

This  was  the  essence  of  his 
skill  He  left  a trail  of  Elective 
action  and  unlikely  anec- 
dotes, most  of  which  are  true. 
Bach  in  1948,  while  working 
at  the  Chalk  River  nuclear  es- 
tablishment in  C-anaHa,  he  in- 
advertently left  bis  wallet  in  a 
suit  at  a dry  cleaner's  In 
nearby  Pembroke,  Ontario. 
That  night,  stock  for  cash,  he 
and  a follow  scientist  broke  in 
to  retrieve  his  property.  They 
were  interrupted  by  the  local 
sheriff  and  promptly  banged 
up  for  the  night  where  the 
food  was  free.  On  his  75th 
birthday  conference  at  Leeds 


University,  a Canadian  dele- 
gate brought  an  official  sher- 
iff's pardon  from  Pembroke  to 
prove  that  this  story  was  true. 
And  even  when  he  was  an  im- 
poverished student  at  St 
John’s,  he  caused  a stir  by 
asking  to  be  excused  morning 
“rollers”  — the  formal  rede 
caR  When  asked  why,  he  said 
that  he  wanted  to  swim  before 
breakfast  at  Parson’s  Plea- 
sure on  the  Cherwell,  not 
merely  during  the  summer 
but  all  the  year  round.  His  ap- 
plication was  without  prece- 
dent You  must  be  mad.  he 
was  told.  However,  since  we 
cannot  have  madmen  at 
Rollers,  permission  is 
granted. 

Born  in  Sheffield  at  the  out- 
break of  the  first  world  war, 
into  a large  working-class 
family  whose  bathroom  was  a 
galvanised  tin  tub  fed  from 
the  kitchen  range,  Fred 
revealed  brilliance  at  an  early 
age.  But  when  he  was  14  his 
father  died  and  Fred  left 
school-  Briefly  he  earned  16 
shillings  (80p)  a week  as  a 
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trainee  bank  clerk.  Thro  the 

school  offered  a grant  of  uO  if 
he  would  return  and  try  for  a 
scholarship.  His  family 
agreed,  his  mother  took  on  a 
second  allotment  to  provide 
food,  and  his  academic  tri- 
umphs began. 

Dainton  often  joked  about 
himself  "We  Yorkshlremen," 
he  would  say.  “are  really 
Scotsmen  with  the  generosity 
squeezed  out.”  Yet,  behind  a 
forbidding  exterior,  he  was  a' 
very  generous  man.  He  could 
always  find  time  to  talk  to 
students  and  when  at  Leeds 
where  he  developed  the  Phys- 
ical Chemistry  Department  to 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
he  would  sometimes  take  his 
own  or  visiting  postgraduate 
students  out  to  the  field  cen- 
tre at  HaDam  Tarn,  to  work, 
walk,  think  and  meet  the 

countryside. 

It  was.  therefore,  absolutely 
right  that  he  should  become 
Lord  Dainton  of  Hallam 
Moors.  There  he  was  truly  at 
home.  To  think  of  him  simply 
as  an  establishment  figure 
and  one  of  this  country’s 
first  generation  of  great  scien- 
tific administrators  is  to  miss 
the  essence.  Fred  Dainton 
somehow  stimulated  radical 
Ideas  and  vigorous  enquiry 
while  presenting  a steady  — 
even  reactionary  appearance 
— to  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  Nobody  pro- 
tested and  he  got  things  done. 
This  was  simply  Fred  at  his 
forthright  best  and  he  was 
unrivalled. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Frederick  Sydney  Dainton.  sci- 
entist bom  November  11,  1914: 
died  December  5, 1997 


The  tough  get  going . . . Bremner  clashes  with  Arsenal’s  Alan  Ball  in  1975  photograph:  tonymcgbath 


Billy  Bremner 


Hard  face  of  the  beautiful  game 


BILLY  Bremner,  who 
died  at  Doncaster 
Royal  Infirmary  yes- 
terday aged  5-1 
following  a heart  attack,  was 
a footballer  consumed  not 
merely  by  a passion  for  play- 
ing games  but  by  the  desire  to 
win  them.  Bremner  combined 
the  technician’s  craft  with  the 
fervour  — and  at  times  the 
ruthiessness  — of  a resistance 
lighter. 

Between  1959  and  1976  he 
made  585  appearances  for 
Leeds  United  in  the  league 
alone.  He  also  played  in  four 
FA  Cup  finals,  a League  Cup 
final  and  four  European  fin- 
als. In  J970  he  was  voted  Foot- 
baller of  the  Year  by  the  Foot- 
ball Writers’  Association. 

Bremner's  honours,  two 
championship  medals,  an  Fa 
Cup-winner's  medal,  two 
Fairs  Cup  medals  and  a 
League  Cup  tankard,  reflected 
neither  his  qualities  as  a foot- 
baller nor  the  strength  of  Don 
Revie’s  Leeds  team  in  the  late 
1360s  and  early  1970s.  When 
Bremner's  autobiography 
was  published  in  19ffl  it  had 
an  apt  title:  You  Get  Noictfor 
Being  Second.  Between  1964 
and  1972  Leeds  finished  run- 


ners-up in  the  league  on  five 
occasions. 

It  was  a similar  story  at  in- 
ternational leveL  Capped  54 
times  by  Scotland,  he  gave 
one  of  his  finest  performances 
in  the  goalless  draw  with 
Brazil  in  Frankfurt  early  in 
the  1974  World  Cup.  Through 
Bremner.  Scotland  dominated 
the  midfield  but  were  unable 
to  turn  chances  into  goals  and 
eventually  went  out  of  the 
tournament  without  losing  a 
match. 

Bremner  might  not  have 
possessed  the  profound  foot- 
balling skills  of  Johnny  Giles, 
with  whom  he  Formed  a mid- 
field  partnership  at  Elland 
Road  that  at  times  owed  less 
to  Alex  James  than  Jesse  and 
Frank,  but  his  passing  was  as 
important  as  his  tackling.  In 
fact  the  most  abiding  memory 
of  him  is  running  at  oppo- 
nents with  the  ball  at  his  feet 
and  then  passing  to  right  or 
left  without  breaking  stride. 
Bremner  was  the  master  of 
the  disguised  pass,  with  the 
foot  dragged  over  the  ball  at 
the  last  second. 

Arthur  Rowe,  architect  of 
the  pusb-and-nin  style  which 
won  Tottenham  the  champi- 


Fervent . . . Bremner 


onship  in  1951,  was  among 
Bremner’s  admirers.  “When 
he  makes  an  early  pass.” 
Rowe  observed,  “he  has  his 
hands  flung  wide  with  a the- 
atrical intensity.  The  crowd 
think  he  is  posturing  and  call 
him  a big  head.  In  feet,  by  his 


balance  and  concentration  be 
Is  ensuring  absolute  accuracy 
when  so  many  others  are  too 
casual  over  the  undemanding  " 

A story  went  around  that 
Revie  taught  Bremner  to  say 
his  prayers.  Certainly  the 
quick-tempered  Scot,  brought 
up  in  the  tough  Raploch  dis- 
trict of  Stirilng.  acquired  a 
degree  of  inner  discipline 
under  Revie’s  influence  once 
the  Leeds  manager  bad  made 
him  captain. 

Bremner's  playing  career  at 
Elland  Road  began  shortly  be- 
fore Revie  took  over  as  man- 
ager.  Leeds  were  heading  for 
the  Third  Division,  but  by 
1964  they  had  won  promotion 
to  the  First  and  soon 
Bremner,  Giles,  Jack  Charl- 
ton. Norman  Hunter  and  Paul 
Heaney  were  making  the  sort 
of  impact  English  football  had 
never  really  experienced 
before. 

Some  felt  the  Leeds  style 
took  gamesmanship  beyond 
the  acceptable  limits  of  fair 
play.  Bremner’s  philosophy, 
set  out  in  his  autobiography, 
encapsulated  the  growing 
sourness  of  the  English  game 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s: 
'•Gamesmanah  ip  is  something 


which  is  practised  and  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  stock  in 
trade  by  most  teams  these 
days,”  he  wrote. 

“I  despised  what  they  stood 
for,”  wrote  Brian  Clough, 
“systematically  potting  refer- 
ees under  intolerable  pres- 
sure with  their  violent  behav- 
iour. both  physical  and 
verbal,  their  over-reactions, 
and  the  unsavoury  spectacle 
of  skipper  Billy  Bremner  run- 
ning alongside  the  harassed 
referee  constantly  yelling  in 
his  ear."  As  Revie’s  succes- 
sor, Clough  thought  he  had  to 
reform  Leeds,  but  left  after 
seven  weeks. 

The  modern  game  simply 
would  not  tolerate  the  cold- 
eyed  cynicism  masquerading 
as  gamesmanship  with  which 
Revie’s  Leeds  teams  were 
associated.  And  yet  when 
Leeds  United  won  the  champi- 
onship in  1974  their  passing 
and  movement  reached  levels 
which  few  sides  have  attained 
since. 

The  best-known  picture  of 
Bremner  shows  him  all  wide- 
eyed  Innocence  as  Totten- 
ham's Dave  Mackay  grabs 
him  by  the  front  of  his  Leeds 
shirt  Bremner,  in  fact  had 


just  kicked  Mackay  up  the 
backside,  which  was  never  a 
wise  thing  to  do,  but 
provocation  was  inherent  in 
his  style. 

He  left  Leeds  In  1976,  played 
for  Hull,  became  player-man- 
ager of  Doncaster  mid  then 
returned  to  Elland  Road  as 
manager  in  1985.  In  1987 
Bremner  took  his  old  dub  to 
the  FA  Cup  semi-finals, 
where  they  lost  to  Coventry 
City,  and  the  following  year 
he  was  sacked.  A second  spell 
at  Doncaster  lasted  until  1992, 
whereupon  Bremner,  who 
was  always  a good  talker, 
went  on  the  afterdinner  cir- 
cuit with  Norman  Hunter. 

"Maybe  HI  grow  old- myself 
one  day,”  Bremner  wrote  at 
the  start  of  his  autobiogra- 
phy. “Maybe  F1I  look  back  on 
football  as  I knew  it  and  say 
that  the  game  isn’t  like  it  used 
to  be  in  my  day.”  Indeed  it 
Isn't,  and  the  sad  thing  is  that 
Billy  did  not  live  longer  to  en- 
joy the  difference. 


David  Lacey 


Billy  Bremner.  footballer;  bom 
December  9,  1942;  died  Decem- 
ber 7.  1997 


CORRECTIONS  AND  CLARIFICATIONS 


Birthdays 

Kim  Basinger,  film  actress, 


A REPORT  on  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Royal  William 
Yard.  Plymouth.  Page  9,  No- 
vember 24.  quoting  a spokes- 
person for  Plymouth  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  said, 
“the  MEPC  (scheme]  is  the 
only  viable  scheme  that  has 
emerged”.  Save  Britain’s 
Heritage,  which  is  among 
the  opponents  of  this 


scheme,  asks  us  to  point 
out  that  there  are 
other  schemes,  among  them 
those  put  forward  by 
the  Royal  William  Yard 
Development  Company  and 
Courtleigh  Property  Hold- 
ings Ltd. 

ATHERTON,  the  birthplace  of 
Professor  Eric  Laithwaite, 


.Obituaries,  Page  20,  Decem- 
ber 4.  is  in  Greater  Manches- 
ter (formerly  in  Lancashire! 
and  not  in  Yorkshire  as 
stated. 

IN  A report  on  Page  8.  Decem- 
ber 3,  we  referred  to  the 
church  of  St  Mary  Abworth  in 
the  City  of  London.  Its 
, correct  name  is  St  Mary 
Abcburcb. 

ON  PAGE  11.  December  4.  we 


said  Pele  held  three  World 
Cup- winners  medals.  In  fact, 
be  holds  two,  for  1958  and 
1970. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers’  Edi- 
tor. Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  between  Ham 
and  5pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax:  0171  23$  9897.  E-mail : 

render@guardian.co.uk 


44;  Sir  Julian  Critchley,  for- 
mer Conservative  MP,  67;  Dr 
Susan  Danby,  principal, 
Royal  Academy  of  Dancing, 
S3;  Les  Ferdinand,  foot- 
baller, 31:  Jo  Foley,  magazine 
editor,  52;  Lucian  Freud, 
OM,  painter.  75:  James  Gal- 
way, flautist,  58;  Pauline 
Green,  leader.  Labour  MEPs. 


4fr.  Ian  Greig,  cricketer.  4% 
Sir  David  Hay,  cardiologist 
70:  Geoff  Hoist,  footballer, 
56;  Lord  (Peter)  Levene,  for- 
mer No  10  efficiency  adviser, 
95;  Jenny  Linden,  actress.  57; 
Sinead  O’Connor,  singer, 
songwriter.  31;  Maximilian 
Schell,  actor,  67;  Michael 
Unger,  editor,  Manchester 
Evening  News,  54. 


Carson  Smith 


of  cool 


THE  WORLD  remem- 
bers Loafs  Armstrong, - 
Charlie  Parker  and 
Miles  Davis,  charis- 
matic jazz  musicians  bearing 
glittering  horns,  but  a much 
smaller  locality  in  it  remem- 
bers even  the  most  gifted 
double-bass  players.  Jimmy 
Blanton,  Scott  LaFaro  or  Paul 
Chambers  would  be  a long 
way  from  tripping  off  the 
tongue,  though  Charles  Min- 
gus might  just  make  1L  Yet 
the  bass,  particularly  in  the 
small-group  forms  that  have 
dominated  jazz  since  the 
second  world  war,  has  been 
crucial  to  the  texture,  rhyth- 
mic momentum  and  conver- 
sational empathy  of  the  jazz 
ensemble.  Carson  Smith,  who 
has  died  at  66  in  Las  Vegas, 
was  exactly  the  kind  of  bass 
player  who  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a jazz  group 
springing  to  life  or  treading 
water. 

Ambition  did  not  appear  to 
drive  him,  and  he  was  a free- 
lance for  much  of  his  life,  but 
be  worked  with  some  of  the 
most  popular  and  influential 
jazz  musicians  of  the  post-war 
scene,  notably  those  laid-back 
cool  jazz  heroes  Chet  Baker 
and  Gerry  Mulligan. 

Smith  adopted  the  bass  in 
his  teens,  and  by  fte  early 
1950s  had  become  a gracefully 
swinging  player  with  an  eco- 
nomical style  and  a rich,  reso- 
nant sound.  His  professional 
career  was  on  the  starting 
blocks  just  at  the  point  when 
a sophisticated  younger  audi- 
ence, looking  for  a music  with 
more  intellectual  credentials 
than  Dixieland  revivalism  yet 
more  distance  and  reserve 
than  the  frenetic  bebop  style, 
endorsed  the  emergence  of 
cooL  Coot  jazz  was  like  Euro- 
pean chamber-music  but  with 
offhand  blues  and  unem- 
p ha  tic  swing.  Smith  was  part 
of  a West  Coast  jam  scene  in 
which  Wile  quiet  and  lyrical 
branch  of  bop  was  increas- 
ingly active,  and  he  joined 
baritone  saxophonist  Gerry 
Mulligan  and  trumpeter  Chet 
Baker  in  a revolutionary 
quartet  in  1952. 

Bebop  was  a harmony- 
driven  music,  its  improvised 
lines  based  on  the  structures 
of  chords.  Mulligan  and 
Baker  seemed  to  be  retaining 
melodic  shapes  that  echoed 
bop,  but  they  jettisoned  the 
piano,  a move  previously 
regarded  much  like  knocking 
the  central  pillars  out  of  a 
bridge.  The  absence  of  a 
piano,  both  as  a harmonic  an- 
chor and  a rhythmic  prompt, 
made  Smith’s  role  oh  the  bass 
absolutely  central. 

He  accepted  this  challenge 
with  aplomb,  taking  over 
from  the  Mulligan-Baker 
quartet's  first  bassist  Bob 
Whitlock  when  the  group  had 
already  made  its  mark  way 
beyond  the  jazz  cognoscenti 
atone,  and  being  Instrumental 
in  the  choice  of  My  Funny 
Valentine  for  the  repertoire,  a 
contrapuntal  account  of  the 
theme  showcasing  Baker's 
glancing  sound  that  became 
one  of  the  ensemble's  best 
loved  pieces. 

Recordings  of  the  band  dur- 


ing this  period  carefldly  fore- 
grounded the  bass  to  compen- 
sate for  the  absent  piano,  and 
Smith's  relaxed  counter-mel- 
odies and  steady  timekeeping 
are  consequently  better  pre- 
served than  was  common  for 
bassists’  contributions  in  the 
pre  hi-fi  1950s.  He  also  con- 
tributed several  compositions 
to  foe  band’s  book. 

The  Mulligan-Baker  group 
broke  up  at  its  height  in  1953, 
following  Mulligan's  brief 
prison  stretch  for  drugs  of- 
fences and  Baker's  desire  for 
more  money  following  the 
Funny  Valentine  hit  Smith 
worked  with  Baker  as  his 
bandleader  for  two  years, 
then  freelanced  for  a variety 
of  other  leaders  including 
trumpeter  Clifford  Brown, 
Charlie  Parker,  Billie  Holiday 
and  Harpo  Marx. 

Smith  then  went  to  work 
for  Chico  Hamilton,  Lena 
Home's  and  Gerry  Mulligan’s 
former  drummer,  who  was  ex- 
ploring an  even  coder  form  of 
cooLjazz  with  flute  and  cello 
— a mix  that  reached  the 
movie-going  audience  via  the 
soundtrack  to  The  Sweet 
Smell  of  Success,  and  was  one 


The  absence  of  a 
piano  as  a 
harmonic  anchor 
made  Smith’s  role 
on  the  bass 
absolutely  central 


of  the  hits  of  the  Jazz  on  a 
Summer’s  Day  Newport  Festi- 
val film. 

Smith  stayed  with  Hamil- 
ton. for  less  than  a year, 

though  he  sporadically 
returned  to  his  band  through 
the  late  1950s.  He  also  found 
his  way  into  big-band  work, 
with  Stan  Kenton,  Charlie 
Barnet  Georgie  Auld  and  in 
the  mid-1960s  Buddy  Rich, 
having  moved  in  1962  to  Las 
Vegas,  where  he  quickly 
found  work  on  the  club  scene. 

But.  as  ever.  Smith 
retreated  from  punishing 
touring  schedules  or  high- 
profile  exposure,  and  took  his 
softly  persuasive  bass  voice 
into  the  back  row  again, 
working  In  the  nightclub  out- 
fits and  pickup  bands  of  Las 
Vegas.  He  was  still  active  on 
that  scene  until  his  death. 


John  Fordham 


Carson  Smith,  musician,  bom 
January  9, 1931;  died  November 
2,1997 


Engagements 

SHlMBOUWE/CttJUJSStNAiiD.  Justin 
Jamas  Shlaabeuitia.  aun  of  Or  ea.  SWra*. 
bourns  anti  Mis  Arm*  Webster  am  Laur- 
ence Gnauoelnand.  daughter  cd  MoM 
Joanna  Chausslnand  oi  Lyon.  France  ora 
vary  fitewod  to  announce  thoir  engage- 
mem  fa  Da  married. 

■Tojrtaes  wor  aiwamcamam  telephone 
oin  ria  jeer  or  (ax  otri  ns  (is  mhm 

Sara  and  3pm  MOitM. 


Monday  December  8 1997 

Tomorrow:  The  cost  of  the 
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UBS  and  SBC  plan  merger 


Economic  Notebook 


Birth  of  the 
big  player 

Swiss  Banking  Corporation,  the 
older  of  the  merger  partners, 
dates  back  to  1 854,  when  a con- 
sortium of  bankers  founded  the 

Busier  Bankvereln  In  Baste-  The 
bank  oflTctafiy  became  known  as 
Swiss  Bank  In  1872, 

The  bank  has  won  a strong 
reputation  for  Innovation,  al- 
though Its  official  history — fike  ; 

that  of  rivals  such  as  UBS  — 
glosses  over  the  war  period. 

In  1995,  SBC  bought  the  ven- 
erable British  investment  bank 
SG  Warburg  for  £860  million, 
and  earlier  this  year  established 

a powerful  presence  on  Wall 
Street  with  the  £385  miJJIon  ac- 
quisition of  Dfllon  Reed,  the  top- 
drawer  Investment  bank. 

UBS,  the  younger  partner,  has 
its  origins  in  the  1882  formation 
of  a bank  in  Winterthur.  A year 
later,  rival  Toggenburger  Bank 
was  established,  and  the  two 
merged  to  form  UBS  in  1912. 

UBS  finally  appeared  on  the 
financial  map  In  1985  with  the 
acquisition  of  Phillips  & Drew, 
the  City  stockbroking  firm,  in  the 
run-up  to  the  “trig  bang",  it  has 
since  expanded  steadily,  and  Is 
now  offering  banking  and  insur- 
ance products. 

More  recently  UBS  has  had  to 
contend  with  the  attentions  of 
Martin  Ebner,  the  billionaire  in- 
vestor, who  has  used  his  mas- 
sive stake  to  try  to  force  UBS  to 
modernise  Ms  share  structure. 

Last  year,  after  UBS  rejected 
overtures  from  Switzerland’s 
third  bank.  Crfedit  Suisse,  Mr 
Bmer  used  his  stake  In  Swiss 
insurer  Winterthur  to  back  the 
group's  merger  with  Credit 
Suisse,  propelling  the  bank 
above  UBS  into  first  place  ki  the 
country’s  banking  league. 


MarcelOspel,  Swiss  Banking  Corporation’s  chief  executive,  is  tipped  to  head  the  proposed  new  United  Bank  of  Switzerland 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SUE  AOLm 


Swiss  to  take  on  the  world 


Banks  face  new 
wave  of  change 


Ian  King 


UNION  Bank  of 
Switzerland  and 
Swiss  Banking 
Corporation  will 
today  announce 
plans  for  a £35  billion  merger 
to  create  the  world’s  second 
biggest  bank.  The  new  bank, 
to  be  called  United  Bank  of 
Switzerland,  wBl  have  assets 
of  £332  bOlion,  nearly  58,000 
employees  worldwide  and 
will  be  a major  player  in  both 
the  retail  and  investment 
banking  sectors. 


It  will  overtake  Crfedit 
Suisse  as  Switzerland's  big- 
gest bank  and  be  second  only 
to  Japan’s  Bank  of  Tokyo/ 
Mitsubishi  in  the  world 
i league.  It  will  overtake  Amer- 
ica's Fidelity  as  the  world’s 
biggest  ftmd  manager. 

Up  to  12,000  jobs  are  likely 
to  be  lost  as  a result  of  the 
deal,  including  several  thou- 
sand in  London,  where  the 
two  banks  employ  almost 

7,000  people  between  them  in 
areas  such  as  equity  and  bond 
trading,  corporate  finance 
and  fluid  management. 

The  deal,  which  could  take 


a year  to  be  cleared  by  Swiss 
nnd  European  competition 
authorities,  is  expected  tocre- 
atoa  Anther  wa ve  of  rational- 
isation in  world  banking  — 
including  Britain,  where 
NatWest  has  been  linked  with 
several  possible  partners  over 
Hie  last  few  months. 

Last  night,  neither  UBS  nor 
SBC  would'  comment,  but 
sources  dose  to  both  sides 
said  ftdl  details  would  be 
released  this  morning.  How- 
ever, it  is  understood  that 
shareholders  in  UBS  — in- 
cluding the  controversial 
Swiss  financier  Martin  Ebner 
— are  likely  to  own  about  GO 
per  cent  of  file  merged  com- 
pany, with  SBC  shareholders 
owning  the  rest 

But  despite  the  apparent 
dominance  ofVBS  in  the  part- 
nership, banking  sources  say 
SBC  managers  are  likely  to  be 
given  the  more  senior  posts. 


It  will  be  headed  by  SBCs 
chief  executive,  Marcel  Ospel, 
who  is  semi  as  architect  of  the 
merger,  while  Mathis  Cabial- 
lavetta,  chief  executive  of 
UBS,  will  be  non-executive 
chairman- 

Three  out  of  the  four  div- 
isions in  the  b»nk  — asset 
management,  investment 
banking,  which  win  be  based 
in  London,  and  private  bank- 1 
ing  — will  be  run  by  manag- 1 
era  from  SBC. 

The  fourth  division,  retail , 
hanking,  where  most  of  the 
Job  losses  are  likely  to  come 
from,  wBl  he  headed  by  Ste- 
phan Haeringer  of  UBS.  He 
will  preside  over  a reorgani- 
j sation  or  the  two  banks’ 
branch  networks  in  Switzer- 
land, which  employ  about 
1 40,000  people.  Up  to  5,000  job 
, losses  are  expected. 

One  European  haniring  ana- 
I lyst  said  last  night  that  the 


weakness  of  UBS  and  SBC’s  ; 
branch  networks  was  a major 
reason  for  the  merger.  He 
said  both  were  big  cost  cen- 
tres and  are  seen  as  having 
held  back  profitability  in  the 
faster-growing  investment- 
banking  businesses.  He 
pointed  out  that  Switzerland 
is  “overbanked".  with  one 
branch  for  every  2,000  Swiss, 
more  than  twice  the  level  In 
Britain  and  America. 

He  added:  “It’s  a wise  move, 
given  the  competitiveness  of 
Swiss  banks.  There  will  be  a 
lot  of  synergies,  but  it  will 
take  time  to  consolidate." 

The  reaction  from  Swiss 
banking  unions  was  less  eu- 
phoric, with  one  official  de- 
scribing tbe  merger  as 
“catastrophic”. 

The  deal  comes  a year  after 
UBS,  then  Switzerland’s  big- 
gest bank,  rebuffed  an  ap- 
proach from  third-placed 


Crfedit  Suisse.  Soon  after- 
wards, Crfedit  Suisse  an- 
nounced a merger  with  lead- 
ing Swiss  insurer 
Winterthur,  catapulting  it 
Into  first  place.  That  deal, 
along  with  the  dramatic  way 
in  which  SBC  has  expanded 
its  investment-banking  oper- 
ations, has  badly  damaged 
the  prestige  of  UBS. 

However.  UBS  has  been 
most  badly  wounded  by  alle- 
gations that  it  helped  launder 
Nazi  gold,  has  dragged  its 
feet  in  locating  the  assets  of 
Holocaust  victims  and  shred- 
ded documents  relating  to  its 
war-time  role. 

UBS  Is  estimated  to  have 
lost  millions  of  pounds  worth 
of  business  as  a result  of  tbe 
controversy,  while  public  fi- 
nance officials  will  meet  in . 
New  York  later  today  to  dis- , 
cuss  taking  further  sanctions 
against  Swiss  banks. 


Thousands  of  jobs  go  in  City  fall-out 

THOUSANDS  of  Jobs  In  1 meat  banking  division,  one  1 one  of  the  biggest  bull  runs  1 the  investment  banking 
the  Sauare  MUe  are  of  the  merged  bank’s  four,  since  the  war,  business  owned  by  UBS 

likelyto  be  lost  as  a will  be  based  In  London.  SBC  employs  more  than  would  be  sold  to  the  Ameri 


:tiv« 


Thousands  of  jobs  in 
the  Square  Mile  are 
likely  to  be  lost  as  a 
result  of  the  Swiss  mega- 
merger  — Just  days  after  it 
emerged  that  City  bonuses 
will  top  £1  billion  this  year, 
writes  Ian  King. 

The  City  offices  of  UBS 
and  SBC  are  less  than  three 
minutes’  walk  away  from 
each  other  and  employ  a 
combined  total  of  nearly 

7.000  staff. 

UBS  and  SBC  will  con- 
firm today  that  the  world 
headquarters  of  its  invest- 


ment banking  division,  one 
of  the  merged  bank’s  four, 
will  be  based  in  London. 

However,  with  Swiss 
sources  predicting  that 
about  5.000  Jobs  based  out- 
side Switzerland  could  go, 
the  axe  is  likely  to  foil 
heavily  in  the  City. 

Among  the  areas  likely  to 
be  hardest  hit  are  equity 
sales  and  trading  and  fund 
management,  where  PDFM, 
fond  manager  owned 
by  UBS,  has  been  heavily 
criticised  for  missing  out, 
by  switching  into  cash*  on 


one  of  the  biggest  bull  runs 
since  the  war. 

SBC  employs  more  than 
8.500  people  in  London, 
many  of  whom  are  former 
employees  of  SG  Warburg, 
which  it  bought  for  £860 
mutton  two  years  ago.  SBC 
has  axed  over  1,000  Jobs 
since  the  takeover.  . . 

UBS  employs  more  than 

8,000  people  in  London, 
mainly  in  the  old  PhflKps- 
& Drew  business. 

Last  week,  as  rumours  of 
the  merger  swept  the  City, 
there  was  speculation,  that 


the  investment  banking 
business  owned  by  UBS 
would  be  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can bank,  JP  Morgan. 

However,  London  sources 
said  last  wight  that  the 
merger  would,  be  across  all 
businesses,  an  outcome  to 
which  the  UBS  board  is  said 
to  have  been  opposed. 

Meanwhile,  other  City 
jobs  are  expected  to  go  after 
the  sale  of  BZW  to  Crfedit 
Suisse  First  Boston  and  of 
NatWest  Markets  to  Deut- 
sche Morgan  GrenfoU  and 
Bankers  Trust. 


— * 

Swiss  banks 


GDP  figures  little 
in  the  real  world 


Union  Bank  of 
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Victor  Keegan 

I AM  getting  worried  that 
some  of  the  extra  things  1 
have  been  doing  lately  do 
not  appear  In  the  official  mea- 
sure of  economic  activity  — 
gross  domestic  product  Not 
because  I am  operating  in  the 
black  economy,  but  because 
GDP  is  looking  increasingly 
like  yesterday's  way  of  mea- 
suring tomorrow's  activities. 

Examples?  Like  many 
people  with  computers  I do  a 
lot  of  research  through  the  In- 
ternet, which  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  universal  source 
of  information.  I can  read  the 
Japan  Times  to  discover  what 
local  reactions  are  to  the 
meltdown,  then  switch  to  tbe 
San  Jose  Mercury  to  find  out 
what  Silicon  Valley  is  think- 
ing  about  Microsoft,  after 
phppking  the  markets  on  the 
Financial  Times’  site  and 
maybe  squinting  at  a maga- 
zine or  two  before  checking 
my  lottery  numbers. 

To  have  done  this  sort  of 
thing  a few  years  ago  would 
have  been  rattier  expensive, 
but  at  least  it  would  have 
shown  up  in  the  GDP  figures 
— cost  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  quite  possibly 
air  fores  as  well — but  since  it 
costs  next  to  nothing,  the  not 
inconsiderable  value  added  to 
my  life  goes  unrecorded. 

The  “browser"  needed  to 
search  the  Internet  did  not 
cost  anything,  nor  did  access 
to  the  network.  Last  week,  we 
downloaded  tbe  software  to 
turn  the  computer  into  a 
radio,  again  at  no  cost,  al- 
though local  telephone 
charges  will  operate  when  it 
is  used.  But  as  for  as  GDP  is 
concerned,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. If  you  multiply  such 
under-recording  on  to  a 1 
global  scale  some  serious  1 
numbers  are  involved. 

We  recently  stopped  having 
a home  cleaner.  Doing  it  in- 
house  will  actually  reduce 
GDP,  because  the  cleaner  no 
longer  receives  that  income, 
even  though  the  amount  of 
work  being  done  remains  un- 
changed. GDP,  which  was  de- 
vised as  a measure  of  wartime 
output  capacity,  is  becoming 
increasingly  irrelevant  and  no 
longer  deserves  to  be  the  main 
barometer  of  a nation's  pro- 
gress. But  like  tbe  inefficient 
Qwerty  keyboard.  It  is  in- 
stalled everywhere  and  win 

take  some  shifting. 

THERE  are  several 
reasons  why  it  should  be 
discarded,  leaving  aside 
the  usual  statistical  margins 
of  error  to  which  it,  and 
doubtless  any  other  succes- 
sor, would  be  prone.  First,  as 
this  week's  Kyoto  summit 
will  emphasise,  it  does  not  re- 
cord the  economic  degrada- 
tion that  so  many  activities 
involve.  Cutting  down  rain 
forests  to  make  firewood 
counts  as  an  increase  in  GDP 
but  would  turn  into  a contrac- 
tion if  the  reduction  in  the 
natural  assets  and  the  effect 
on  global  warming  were  fac- 
tored in.  Similarly,  GDP 


regards  divorce,  crime  and  di- 
sasters as  gain.  Instead  of 
loss.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
millennium  bug  triggering  a 
disaster  on  January  1.  2000, 
when  uncorrocted  computers 
will  not  know  what  day  It  Is. 
it  will  cost  governments  and 
companies  billions  of  pounds 
— yet  it  will  be  counted  in  the 
statistics  as  an  Increase  in 
wealth. 

Second,  GDP  figures  do  not 
put  unpaid  labour,  such  as 
housework  and  voluntary  or 
charitable  work,  on  the  kmip 
basis  as  tbe  paid  variety.  This 
can  cause  distortions  if,  as 
has  happened  during  lhe  past 
20  years,  women  move  from 
the  invisible  side  of  the  econo- 
my Into  paid  employment. 

To  be  fair,  the  Government 
is  starting  to  tackle  this  prob- 
lem. Last  month,  it  published 
a study  estimating  font  people 
spent  more  time  working  un- 
paid than  they  do  In  paid  em- 
ployment. it  reckons  that 
such  work  is  equivalent  to  be- 
tween 40  and  120  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  GDP. 

Third,  the  official  figures 
totally  ignore  the  quality  of 
life,  even  though  it  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  as 
political  parties  wonder  why 
they  lose  elections  even 
though  the  official  figures  re- 
cord rising  prosperity. 


According  to  papers 
published  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social 
Research  Council  this  month, 
reported  "happiness"  has 
risen  only  fractionally  during 
the  post-war  period,  despite  a 
huge  expansion  of  economic 
activity.  And  if  growth  leads 
to  wellbeing,  how  is  it  that 
rich  countries  seem  to  have 
high  suicide  rates?  One  con- 
tributor had  an  unusual  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  He  ar- 
gues that  people  could  be 
made  to  feel  happier  through 
proven  ways  of  stimulating 
the  brain  by  electrical  and 
other  means. 

In  Britain,  the  New  Eco- 
nomics Foundation  has  con- 
structed an  index  that  adjusts 
the  official  GDP  figures  for 
“degrading”  factors  such  as 
environmental  damage  and 
unfair  distributions  of  in- 
come. The  conclusion?  La  real 
terms,  GDP  has  only  risen  by 
31  per  cent  since  1950,  com- 
pared with  the  250  per  cent 
recorded  by  official  figures. 

In  America,  a Californian 
think-tank  built  what  it 
calls  the  Genuine  Progress  In- 
dicator. It  recorded  an  in- 
crease in  real  wealth  during 
the  1950s  and  2960s.  followed 
by  a 45  per  cent  decline  since 
then.  As  Hutber’s  law  states, 
progress  brings  deterioration. 

Tbe  authors  argue  that 
much  of  what  economists  call 
economic  growth  is  either  fix- 
ing blunders  or  social  decay 
fi-om  tbe  past,  borrowing 
resources  from  tbe  future  or 
shifting  resources  from  the 
community  into  the  monetar- 
ised  part  of  the  economy. 

Tbe  Government  intends  to 
tackle  these  problems 
through  “green"  taxes  on  en- 
vironmentally unfriendly  ac- 
tivities, like  unnecessary 
journeys  in  company  cars. 
“Green”  charges  are  the  only 
taxes  that  dare  to  speak  their 
name  in  Labour  circles  these 
days.  It  would  do  humanity  a 
favour  jf  Labour  were  also  to 
adopt  a green  measure  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  so  we  can  stop 
digging  ourselves  into  a pit 
and  calling  it  growth. 


Christinas  feast  before 
the  belt-tightening 


David  Gew 

Industrial  Editor 

BRITONS  are  expected  to 

spend  a record 
£24Ji  billion  this  Christ- 
mas — one  billion  pounds 
more  than  last  year—  before 
the  onset  off  a long  period  of 
belt-tightening,  provoked  by 
high  interest  rates  and  lower 

adult  is  expected  to 
spend  £535  in  the  run-up  to 
December  25,  comj^  wffh 
£511  last  year,  aoOTfling  1 tea 
survey  for 

tants  Healey  & Baker.  The 

survey  of  2.000  «4^S^to 
that  people  are  prepared  to 
l»h  Sutm-SbOlion  cm  pre- 
sents alone.  _ 

Tbe  welsh  may  Save  Ore 
lowest  income  and 
head.  But  they  are  expected  to 
spend  the  most 
76oer  cent  of  annual  dispos- 
th^Tgtog 
on  gifts.  Miserly  hCdlmtoers 
will  spend  amere  £489 
cent)  and  tight-fisted  London- 
ers £508  <w  per  cent). 

This  largesse  may  the.  test 


of  its  kind  for  some  years, 
with  economists  today  pre- 
dicting that  next  year  the  UK 
will  plunge  to  the  bottom  of 
the  European  growth  league, 

after  several  years  of  heading 

the  premiership.  The  consola- 
tion Is  that  this  wffl  bea 

“growth  recession”,  rather 
than  a full-blown  slump. 

Analysts  at  Salomon  Smith 
Barney  say  that  UK  growth  is 
set  to  halve  to  1.75  per  cast  m 
1998,  having  been  16-6  per 
cent  overall  since  sterling’s 
exit  from  the  European  ex- 
change rate  mechanism  in 
September  1992,  or  twice  that 
of  the  EMU  bloc. 

They  say  the  trigger  Is  real 
Interest  rates  of  almost  6 per 
<«int  compared  with  2J»  per 
cent  in  tbe  EMU- bloc,  along. 
with  the  Chancellor's  fierce 
public  spending  controls, 
which  wm  knock  lper  cent 
off  CSS P — Ms  aim  £ to  cool 

an  “overheated"  economy. 

Increases  in  taxes  and 
mortgage  rates  areforeCTstto 
shave  about  2 per  cent  offthe 
average  household's  spending 
power  in  the  year  to  Jane 
3398,  hitting  consumer  confi- 


dence just  as  that  on  the 
European  mainland  rises. 
While  export  orders  In  the 
EMU  bloc  are  the  highest  for 
20  years,  those  in  the  UK  are 
dose  to  the  lows  seen  in  the 
1990-92  recession. 

Similariy,  the  Chartered  In- 
stitute of  Marketing  predicts 

that  UK  growth  wfll  next  year 
fell  to  1.7  per  cent,  compared 
with  Treasury  forecasts  of 
225  per  cent.  Its  economic  ad- 
viser. Prof  Doug  McWilliams, 
says  Mr  Brawn’s  tax  and 
spending  plans  will  force  in- 
terest rates  higher  than  in 
any  EMU-bloc  country,  the 
US  or  Japan  for  most  of  next 
year- 

• As  support  for  foe  euro 
grows  among  UK  companies, 
they  could  face  a £30  billion 
bill  for  conversion,  a survey 
later  this  week  by  accoun- 
tants KPMG  will  show.  An- 
other, published  today  by  ac- 
countants - BDO  Stoy 
Hayward,  says  42  per  cent  of 
growing  businesses  .think 
EMU  will  have  a beneficial  ef- 
fect 36  per  oeto  that  it  will  be 

neutral  and  only  13  per  cent 
detrimentaL 


News  in  brief 

Tesco  tests 
state  scheme 

The  Government’s  welfere-to- 
work  programme  receives  a 

boost  today  as  the  Tesco 

supermarkets  announce  1,500 
new  jobs  under  foe  New  Deal 
employment  scheme.  Recruit- 
ment will  start  next  month  at 
28  stores  in  foe  first  wave  of 
pilot  schemes  to  test  the  pro- 
gramme, which  goes  nation- 
wide in  April,  offering  jobs  or 
training  to  the  young,  long- , 
1 term  unemployed  — iridud- 
j ing  ex-offenders. 

In  a parallel  development, 
the  supermarket  group  is  • 
reportedly  set  to  sell  its  | 
French  chain,  Catteau,  to  its  , 
! rival  Promodes  for 
£221  mfflinn. 

Lon  rho  plans  bid 

Lonrho,  the  international 
trading  conglomerate,  is 
poised  to  bid  for  JO,  the 
black  South  African-owned 
mining  group  now  valued  at 
£385  million.  Nick  Morrell, 
Lonrho’s  chief  executive,  has 
already  made  an  approach  to 
Mzi  Khumalo,  the  JCI  chief 
The  move  follows  JCT  plans  to 
swap  its  gold  interests  with 
Anglo  American  for  the  South 
African  mining  firm's  28  per 
cent  stake  in  Lonrho. 


Work  flowing  in 
for  Silicon  Glen 


David  Gow  and 
Lawrence  Ponegan 

ILJCON  Glen  yesterday 
shrugged  off  the  grow- 
V* Xing  threat  of  an  Asian 
Hock  on  inward  investment 
with  news  that  a multi-mil- 
lion pound  hi-tech  research 
centre  is  to  be  constructed  for 
a Californian  company  in  Liv- 
ingston, West  Lothian. 

More  than  1,809  jobs  could 
be  created  over  the  next  five 
years  by  Cadence  Design  Sys- 
tems at  the  computer-chip 
research  and  development 
centre. 

Each  Job  is  expected  to 
carry  a salary  of  more  than 
£20,000  a year. 

The  Californian  invest- 
ment, along  with  the  separate 
prospect  of  15,000  new  jobs  on 
what  is  now  a derelict  1450- 
acre  site  at  Ahbotshftim,  near 
Glasgow,  is  a boost  to  foe 
Scottish  economy  after  fears 
that  Asia's  flrwnrfqi  melt- 
down would  hit  plan*  by 
South  Korea,  Taiwan  and 
others  to  expand  the  booming 
electronics  sector. 


Eneigis  on  the 
starting  grid 


Brian  Wilson,  foe  Scottish 
industry  minister,  said  last 
night  “Obviously,  a project  of 
this  kind  would  be  wonderful 
news  for  the  Scottish 
economy.” 

It  is  understood  that  negoti- 
ations with  Cadence  have 
been  going  on  since  Labour’s 
general  election  victory,  and 
success  is  seen  as  a riposte  to 
those  who  said  that  devolu- 
tion would  be  detrimental  to 
toward  investment 

But  the  Cadence  invest- 
ment, which  is  due  to  be  an- 
nounced on  Wednesday,  could 
re-ignfte  the  Cabinet  turf  war 
over  control  of  inward  invest- 
ment if  substantial  public 
fluids  are  involved.  Tbe  deal 
had  to  be  approved  first  by 
the  Treasury. 

• Government  and  industry 
sources  last  night  pooh- 
poohed  reports  that  Margaret 
Beckett,  the  Trade  and  Indus- 
try Secretary,  is  to  allow  gen- 
erator PowerGen  to  buy  a 
stake  to  Midlands  Electricity 
— provided  It  buys  more  coal 
from  the  embattled  RJB  Min- 
ing. where  5Q00  pit  jobs  are 
under  threat 


This  week 


Ian  King 


ENERGIS,  the  telecoms 
group  being  spun  off  by 
the  National  (hid,  will 
make  its  stock-market  debut 
tomorrow.  The  Grid  is  float- 
ing off  26  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany. raising  up  to  £225  mil- 
lion, with  the  total  company 
valued  at  up  to  £865  mfllian. 

Later  this  week,  tbe  FTSE 
indices  committee  will  an- 
nounce its  final  major  re- 
shuffle of  foe  FTSE  100,  with 
engineering  group  n and 
building  materials  company 
RMC  likely  to  make  way  for 
British  Energy  and  Mercury 
Asset  Management. 
Elsewhere,  the  signs  are 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


that  Denis  Cassidy  is  set  to  be 
ousted  as  chairman  of  up- 
market retailer  Liberty, 
which  holds  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  on  Thursday. 
Rebels  are  led  by  members  of 
the  Liberty  family  and  Bryan 
Myerson,  the  feared  South 
African  corporate  raider. 

Today  sees  foil-year  figures 
from  Adders,  the  department 
store  operator,  with  broker 
NatWest  Markets  forecasting 
pre-tax  profits  of  £19.2  mil- 
lion. The  market  will  be 
watching  to  see  if  Alldcrs  has 
made  progress  in  talks  with 
House  of  Fraser,  on  a possible 
purchase  of  D H Evans. 

Supermarket  chain  Asda  is 
expected  to  unveil  improved 
first-half  profits  of  about  £180 
million  on  Friday,  helped  by 
improved  margins  and  lower 
interest  charges. 
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Cricket:  countdown  to  Champions  Cup  in  Sharjah 
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One-day  tour  match:  Pakistan  A v England 


England  apply  the 
feelgood  factor 


Daniel  Roberts  ki  Lahore  on  another 
encouraging  win  for  Adam  Hollioake’s  side 


NGLAND's  one-day 
squad  leave  Pakistan 
today  having  com- 
pleted the  prepara- 
tory part  of  this  trip  without 
a hitch.  They  scored  a second 
victory  over  Pakistan  A here 
yesterday  — this  time  hy  five 
wickets  — and  will  enter  the 
Champions  Cap  tournament 
in  Sharjah  with  confidence 
high. 

There  is  a good  feel  about 
the  squad,  ft  contains  players 
fresh  enough  to  international 
cricket  not  to  have  acquired 
the  introspection  and  cyni- 
cism that-  affects  so  many 
England  teams  abroad.  Much 
of  this  must  be  due  to  Adam 
HoIIloake.  the  captain,  who  is 
wmnnr^ging  players  to  im- 
merse themseives  In  the  local 
culture.  On  a visit  to  the  old 
part  of  this  city  on  Saturday, 
HdUoake  and  several  of  his 
team-mates  happily  played 
cricket  with  children  in  the 
streets,  rode  on  a cmwI  and 
posed  for  pictures  with-  a 
street  barber. 

Another  to  have  made  the 


Scoreboard 


Late  appeal . . . Bougie  Brown,  England’s  medic 


thick  of  it  in  Lahore  photographs:  graham  chadwick 
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right  impression  is  Dongle 
Brown,  the  Warwickshire  all- 

rounder  from  Scotland.  He 
took  three  wickets  in  toe 
gentle  pipeopeuer  against  La- 
hore Gymkhana  last  Thurs- 
day, four  more  in  toe  35-nm 
win  over  Pakistan  A the 
following  day  and  then  the 
first  three  yesterday. 

Brown  operates  at  a brisk- 
est matiiim  pace  -and  his 
three  victims  were  all  caught 
behind  from  his  outswinger. 
His  previous  experience  with 
’grTgig-nri  amounts  to  th*  Hong 
Kong  Sixes  jamboree  In 
September  but  be  has  surety 
secured  his  place  in  the  first- 
choice  2Q  for  Sharjah. 

At  28  he  is  a lata  arrival  at 
this  level  but  he  is  still  im- 
proving. His  approach  is 
straightforward,  competitive 

and  determined  and  he 
proved  himself  the  fittest 
player  in  the  squad  at  last 
month’s  training  camp  in 
Lanzarote.  finishing  almost 
200  metres  ahead  of  the  others 

a IftwiiimTO  riiTi- 

This  was  a substantially 


weaker  Pakistan  A side  from 
the  one  that  piayed  an  Friday. 
Once  Bxomr  had  made  in- 
roads into  their  batting  they 
never  looked  likely  to  compile 
a cfaallEPgIng  total.  Ben  Bbi- 
lioake  collected  two  wickets 

and  along  AAaHr  ByHiam, 

din-fog  & tight  spell  with  the 
wicketkeeper  Alec  Stewart 
standing  up,  srtfocaied  any 
attempts  to  step  up  the  tempo. 
Robert  Croft  picked  up  three 
late  wickets  with  his  off-spin 
but  the  bowlers  were  helped 
by  insipid  batting. 

The  captains  had -gone 
through  the  motions  of  toss- 
ing at  the  start  but,  after  Eng- 
land batted  first  last  Friday,  it 
had  been  p re-agreed  they 
would  bond  first  this  time  to 
give  them  equal  practice 
under  the  floodlights.  In  the 
event  they  swept  aside  Paki- 
stan A’s  batting  so  quickly  — 
in  3&3  overs  — that  they  had 
titm»  to  bat  for  nine  overs  be- 
fore toe  scheduled  break  be- 
tween innings. 

Ally  Brown  had  been  due  to 
take  his  turn  to  miss  the 
match  hut,  with  Matthew 
Fleming  struggling  with  a 
bruised  side,  be  took  his 
usual  place  at  toe  top  of  the 
order.  After  a couple  of  dub- 


bing Wows  he  drove  to  mid- 
off,  Stewart  was  In  fine  form, 
timing  the  ball  magnificently, 
and  it  was  a surprise  when  he 
dragged  on. 

grigiAmi  were  always  going 
to  win  but  they  made  a meal 
of  things  as  Nick  Knight  was 
run  out,  Graeme  Hick  caught 
at  midwicket  attempting  a 
pull  and  Ben  HoIIloake  also 
run  out.  hi  the  end.  however, 
there  were  still  almost  22 
overs  remaining-  when  they 
achieved  their  target  and  they 

bad  time  for  a lengthy  prac- 
tice in  toe  middle  when  the 

game  was  over. 

This  was  not  the  most 
searching  examination  for 
England  — indeed,  they 
would  have  preferred  a more 
competitive  match  — and 
stiffer  tests  certainly  await 
them,  starting  with  India  in 
the  opening  match  of  the 
Sharjah  tournament  on 
Thursday.  But  as  a profes- 
sional performance  against 
an  inferior  team  it  could 
• scarcely  have  been  better  for 
the  tourists. 

Several  players  in  the  Eng- 
I land  squad  have  plenty  to 
prove  and  so  fhr  they  are  per- 
forming with  purpose  and 
self-belief. 
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Boxing 


Skill  beats  power 
as  Graham  tames 
Pazmanian  Devil 


Ice  Hockey:  Eagles  land  first  major  trophy  for  21  years 


John  Bawling  at  Wembley  sees  Sheffield’s 
golden  oldie  keep  his  world-title  dreams  alive 


THE  dream  lives  on. 
Hero!  Graham’s  un- 
likely renaissance  con- 
tinued on  Saturday 
with  a unanimous  points  vic- 
tory over  Vlnny  Pazienza  at 
Wembley  Arena  and  moved 
him  closer  to  a third  world 
title  attempt  in  the  new  year. 

The  former  British  and 
European  middleweight  cham- 
pion was  defending  a second 
division  belt,  the  WBC  interna- 
tional super- middle  weight 
title,  but  Pazienza  is  a name 
which  commands  respect.  The 
feet  that  the  tough,  experi- 
enced American  was  out- 
pointed by  wide  margins,  los- 
ing by  five  rounds  on  two 
judges’  cards  ami  by  three  on 
the  third,  will  strengthen  Gra- 
ham's bargaining  position. 

“It  was  much  easier  than  I 
thought  it  would  be,"  he  said. 
“I  was  expecting  him  to  come 
forward  and  gamble  every- 
thing. But  he  was  shy  of  the 
task.  I thought  he  would  stick 
to  me  like  glue  but  I was  able 
to  pick  him  off  at  will  most  of 
the  time.  Tm  38  going  on  28 
and  the  story  goes  on.  I want  to 
so  all  the  way  now.  1 beat  a 
good,  dogged  old  pro  easily  and 
1 should  be  allowed  to  go  for- 


ward to  fight  for  a proper 
world  championship.” 

Frank  Maloney  will  now  ap- 
proach his  rival  promoter 
Frank  Warren  with  a view  to 
matching  Graham  either  with 
the  World  Boxing  Council 
super-middleweight  champion 
Robin  Reid  or  the  World  Box- 
ing Organisation  tttleholder 
Joe  Calzaghe. 

Time  is  not  on  Graham’s 
side  and  be  may  have  to  be 
patient  Reid  is  already  doe  to 
defend  his  title  against  the 
South  African.  “Sugar  Boy” 
Malinga  at  the  London  Arena 
on  December  19  and  Calzaghe 
has  a defence  lined  up  in  Car- 
diff next  month. 

The  politics  which  so  often 
keep  apart  fighters  from  differ- 
ent promotional  camps  may 
also  be  a stumbling  block  for 
Graham.  A more  likely  target 
could  be  Charles  Brewer,  the 
American  who  holds  tbe  Inter- 
national Boxing  Federation 
title. 

“I  really  don’t  care  who  it 
is,"  said  Graham.  “But  I know 
my  title  at  the  moment  means 
nothing.  I’m  going  after  one  cf 
the  big  boys,  and  whether  it  is 
Reid.  Calzaghe  or  Brewer  I still 
believe  I have  what  it  takes  to 


Norris  tumbles  to  shock  defeat 


PLANS  for  a mnltl-mil- 
li  cm -dollar  showdown 
between  Oscar  De  La  Hoya. 
the  golden  boy  of  American 
boxing,  and  Terry  Norris 
were  left  in  tatters  after 
Norris's  shock  defeat 
against  the  unheralded 
Keith  Mailings  in  Atlantic 
(Sty,  writes  John  Rowling. 

Norris,  the  30-year-old 
World  Boxing  Council 
light-middleweight  cham- 
pion, was  ahead  on  points 
when  he  was  floored  in  the 
eighth  round  and  he  was 
being  pounded  by  unan- 
swered blows  in  the  ninth 
when  the  referee  Tony 
Perez  stopped  the  contest 
as  a white  towel  was 


thrown  into  the  ring  by 
Norris’s  corner. 

The  fight  had  been  meant 
to  showcase  a challenge  for 
De  La  Hoya’s  WBC  welter- 
weight title  next  year.  On 
the  same  bill  the  24-year- 
old  De  La  Hoya  scored  the 
27th  straight  victory  of  his 
undefeated  professional 
career,  stopping  the  Puerto 
Rican  WUfiredo  Rivera  In 
the  eighth  round. 

Norris  had  walked  out  on 
the  promoter  Don  King  to 
join  Bob  Arum  rather  than 
face  Felix  Trinidad  in  a 
light-middleweight  unifica- 
tion match,  reckoning  he 
would  be  better  rewarded 
by  a fight  with  De  La  Hoya.  ; 
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win  a proper  worid  title.” 

Pazienza  had  promised  a 
"whirling  dervish"  approach 
in  keeping  with  bis  “Pazman- 
ian Devil"  nickname  but  found 
the  night  a frustrating  experi- 
ence. Graham  mixed  pit-a-pat 
jabs  with  stiff  left-hand 
counters  and  books  to  estab- 
lish a dear  load  by  toe  time  toe 
34-year-old  American  found 
his  range  in  toe  ninth  round. 

“I  know  Graham  wfll  make 
me  look  stupid,”  Pazienza  had 
predicted  before  tbe  fight,  and 
he  was  right  Repeatedly  he 
lunged  and  shouted  at  his  op- 
ponent, trying  to  drag  him  into 
a brawl,  but  to  no  avail  An 
audible  obscenity  from  Pa- 
zienza, when  he  missed  one 
punch  so  badly  that  he  almost 
tumbled  over  the  ropes, 
summed  up  his  night 

In  the  closing  stages  of  tbe 
ninth  round  he  nailed  Graham 
with  a solid  tight  and  in  the 
10th  be  kept  up  tbe  pressure. 
Graham  staggered  under  the 
onslaught,  fleet-footed  agil- 
ity suddenly  betraying  him, 
and  it  was  just  as  well  for  Brit- 
ish hopes  that  Pazienza  could 
not  take  advantage. 

The  10th  was  his  last  big 
effort,  ami  Graham  survived. 
With  Pazienza's  energy  tank 
on  empty,  Graham  cruised 
through  the  11th  and  got  the 
better  of  some  toe-to-toe  ex- 
changes in  the  last  to  finfeii  a 
comfortable  winner. 

Pazienza,  his  face  battered 
and  bruised,  had  no  quibble 
with  the  verdict  “He’s  Brit- 
ain’s best  super-middleweight 
and  he  can  stlfl  make  anybody 

look  bad.  I believe  I would  beat 
Robin  Reid,  and  Herd  cer- 
tainly could.  Berol’s  a very 
awkward  fighter  and  he  de- 
| serves  credit  I gave  it  my  best 
! shot  but  it  wasn’t  enough.” 

There  had  been  doubts  about 
Pazienza's  fitness  in  tbe  build- 
up to  toe  fight  It  had  beat  a 
struggle  for  him  to  make  the  12 
stone  super-middleweight 
limit  and  it  emerged  later  that 
the  WBC  had  fined  him  £2^00 
for  arriving  VA  hours  late  for 
toe  weigh-in  on  Friday. 

Pazienza  says  he  will  fight 
cm  but  toe  old  devil  looks  just 
about  burned  out  now, 
whereas  Herd  should  now  get 
his  last  big  hurrah. 
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Anxious  Devils . . . Cardiff's  netminder  Frank  Caprice  kicks  away  Dino  Bauba’s  shot  for  Ayr  In  Saturday’s  to w-«c©rrng  final  photoow^jamkpawujwsm 

Benson  & Hedges  Cup  final : Cardiff  Devils 1 , Ayr  Scottish  Eagles  2 

Late  take-off  delights  Ayr  liners 


We  Batehokter  In  SlMffWd 

LAST  night  was  party 
night  at  Ayr's  Cen- 
trum Arena  as  the 
Scottish  Eagles  repaid 
their  fans  for  inspiring  toon 
to  come  from  behind  here  on 
Saturday  and  beat  toe  Cardiff 
Devils  2-1. 

When  they  qualified  for  toe 
final  four  weeks  ago  the  Eagles 
requested  a 24-hour  postpone- 
ment of  their  home  Superlea- 
gue game  with  Manchester, 
scheduled  for  last  night  That 
foresight  enabled  them  to  cele- 
brate their  first  major  trophy 


for  21  years  with  a hastily  ar- 
ranged party  for  supporters, 
players,  officials  and  civic  dig- 
nitaries, complete  with  a film 
cffoefinaL 

"Our  supporters  have  al* 1 
ways  been  s pedal,”  said,  the 
Eagles’  Italian-Canadian  cap- 
tain Angelo  Catenaro.  “I’ve 
been  around  Europe  fin:  quite 
a few  years  and  they’re  proba- 1 
bly  the  best  I’ve  seen. 

'Their  support  Is  immense, 
it’s  always  there.  Even  when 
we  do  have  a bad  game 
they're  not  cm  your  bade, 
which  in  a lot  of  places  In 
Europe  Is  not  toe  case;  you 
have  a couple  of  bad  games 


there  and  they  want  to  run 
you  out  of  town.” 

Ten  minutes  from  time  on 
Saturday  the  Eagles  were 
trailing  to  Cardiff’s  32nd- 
minute  goal  by  Doug  Mc- 
Eweru  Then  a lone  piper  cir- 
cled Sheffield  Arena,  playing 
Flower  of  Scotland  ahead  of 
the  St  Andrew's  Cross  Dag.  It 
brought  the  1,600  Scottish 
supporters  among  the  6,500 
crowd  to  their  feet,  roaring 
their  team  hade  to  lift  the 
Benson  & Hedges  Cup  with 
goals  from  John  Parco  in  the 
51  st  minute  and  Jeff  Hoad  six 
minutes  later. 

IronicaUy  the  Ayr  team  lack 


any  British,  let  alone  Scottish, 

players,  but  Catenaro  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  that 
piper  and  his  banner-bearers. 

“A  lot  of  us  have  played  in 
different  countries  all  over  tbe 
world,"  said  The  Caff,  “but 
when  you  hear  the  Flower  of 
Scotland  on  the<  bagpipes  it 
really  sends  something  down 
your  spine.  Being  the  only 
teem  from  Scotland  in  the  Su- 
perleague sort  of  makes  us  the 
outcasts  and  that's  an  extra 
Incentive." 

The  other  crucial  moment  in 

a sometimes  violent  and  al- 
ways physical  contest  was  the 
dismissal  of  Cardiff’s  Great 


Britain  captain  and  defence- 
man  Shannon  Hope  In  the  42th 
minute  for  a cross-check  that 
left  Ayffs  forward  Karry  Biette 
with  a gashed  chin  requiring 
six  stitches. 

Biette  returned  to  the  ice 
with  stitches  and  made  the  as- 
sist for  Hoad's  winning  goal. 
Afterwards  Hope  b^d  no  com- 
plaints. “It’s  an  accidental 
thing,  but  probably  [the  refer- 
ee Samara}  Kirkham  made  toe 
right  calL  My  stick  comes  up, 
catches  him  an  the  chin,  iffs  a 
five  and  game'  [a  five-minute 
penalty  and  expulsion  call  for 
misconduct].  It's  unfortunate 
but  these  things  happen.” 
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Racing 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Dorans  Pride 
rides  his  luck 


Gold  Cup  favourite  finds  the  going  easy 
at  Fairyhouse.  Chris  Hawkins  reports 


ORANS  PRIDE,  the 
6-1  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup  favourite, 
scored  a hirwnpcc 
victory  in  the  Hot  Power 
Chase  at  Fairyhouse  yester- 
day when  disaster  befell  aO 
but  (me  of  his  four  opponents. 

Merry  Gale  was  just  in 
front  of  Dorans  Pride  when 
losing  his  hind  legs  and  sup- 
ping up  on  the  home  torn, 
while  at  the  next  fence,  four 
out,  Corket  fell  and  brought 
down  Opera  Hat. 

This  left  Dorans  Pride,  rid- 
den by  Richard  Dunwoody,  to 
canter  home  from  JefelL  Nor- 
man Williamson  remounted , 
Merry  Gale  to  finish  third.  • 1 
Michael  Hourigan,  the 
trainer  of  Dorans  Pride,  com- 
mented: “That’s  the  third  win 
this  season  without  a bard 
race.  We’re  getting  away  with 
murder  as  he  hasn’t  been 
asked  a serious  question  yet” 
In  the  Gold  Cup  last  season, 
Dorans  Pride  finished  third  to 
Mr  Mulligan  on  ground  am- 
sidered  too  fast  for  him. 

Khairabour,  owned  by ! 
J.P.McManus  and  trained  by 
Christy  Roche,  made  an  im- 
pressive winning  debut  in  the 
Powers  Whisky  Hurdle.  The 
ex-Flat  racer,  formerly  owned 
by  ther  Aga  Khan,  won  in  ef- 
fortless style  and  will  run  at 
Leopardstown  later  this 
month  in  the  buDd-up  to  the 
Triumph  Hurdle.  Adrian  Ma- 


guire fractured  his  right  arm 
at  Sandown  on  Saturday 

when  Mulligan  fell  at  the 

second  last  in  the  Mitsubishi 
Shogun  Tingle  Creek  Chase. 

Jockeys  are  renowned  for 
their  resilience  and  one 
should  not  be  surprised  by 
Maguire  yesterday  refusing 
to  rule  out  a return  in  time  to 
ride  Barton  Bank  in  the  King 
George  on  Boxing  Day. 

Maguire’s  wife,  Sabrina, 
said:  “He’s  fractured  the 
radius  of  his  right  arm,  but 
feels  a lot  better  today  and  it 
does  not  seem  too  serious.  He 
rates  his  chances  of  being 
back  for  Boxing  Day  at  SOSOS’ 

Mulligan  appeared  to  be 
distracted  by  a spectator 
jumping  up  and  down  by  the 
fence  and  if  members  of  the 
public  cannot  behave  more 
responsibly  perhaps  it  is  fima 
to  stop  them  getting  dose  to 
the  obstacles. 

The  race  produced  a flnich 
to  warm  the  cockles  as  Ask 
Tom,  ridden  by  Russ  Garritiy, 
held  that  doughty  bid  fighter 
Viking  Flagship  by'  a head. 
Two-mile  chasers  in  full  flight 

are  an  <»g>w1»r»44rig  sight  and 

Ask  Tom  tops  the  list  of  spec- 
tacular, fast  jumpers.  But  not 
even  a succession  of  flying 
leaps  could  shake  off  Viking 
Flagship,  who  refused  to  sur- 
render and  ran  on  with  the 
utmost  gameness  up  the  hHL 

This  was  the  ll-year-cld’s 


Snooker 


Williams  facing 
three  libel  suits 
over  circular 


53rd  race  and  few  would 
blame  him  if  it  were  decided 
that  enough  was  enough,  but 
his  indomitable  courage  al- 
ways surfaces  when  the  Chips 
are  down. 

Ask  Tom  beat  him  by  half  a 
length  in  the  Two  Mile  Cham- 
pion Chase  at  Cheltenham 
last  season  when  the  pair 
found  Martha’s  son  too  good, 
and  just  seems  to  hold  the 
upper  band.  With  Martha’s 
Son  apparently  out  for  the 
season.  Ask  Tom  must  have  a 
great  riianne  Of  taVireg  the 
tide  this  term  Hill's  DOW 
tyiair(»  him  3-i  favourite  from 
7-1. 

Tom  Tate,  his  trainer,  said: 

“It’s  frightening  to  watch  him 
jump  because  he’s  so  bold,  but 
Russ  says  the  best  place  to  be 
is  on  him.  It’s  Tflw»  gwing  in  a 
middle  seat  in  a jumbo  jet  — 
you  can’t  see  what’s  going  on 
and  there’s  nothing  you  can 
do  anyway.” 

KLairon  Davis,  the  1996 
champion,  started  6-4  fevour- 
tte,  but  could  not  matr.h  Ask 
Tom’s  speed  and  accuracy  at 
the  fences  and  was  a well- 
beaten  fourth.  Arthur  Moore, 

Me  trainer,  hart  ample  com- 
pensation, however,  when 
Major  Jamie  won  the  William 
win  Hurdle  at  25-1,  ridden  by 
Ted  Walsh’s  son  Ruby. 

There  was  an  dement  of 
controversy  about  the  victory 
as  Major  Jamie  had  given  the 
runner-up,  Nahrawali,  a hefty 
bump  OU  thft  run-in  arid  many 

believed  the  interference  was  

sufficient  for  the  p1***"^  to  Winning  leap . . . Ask  Tom,  with  Russ  Garrltty  riding,  leads  over  the  final  fence  on  his 
he  reversed.  way  to  victory  at  Sandown  on  Saturday  photograph.  aiuaai  HEnBemvALLSPORT 
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JIM  McKENZIE,  sacked 
as  chid*  executive  of  the 
World  Professional 
Billiards  and  Snooker  Associ- 
ation last  week,  and  !an 
Doyle,  the  game's  leading 
manager,  have  announced 
libel  actions  against  the  gov- 
erning body’s  chairman  Rex 
Williams  over  the  contents  of 
a letter  be  circularised  to  the 
association's  members  at  the 
weekend. 

Williams  may  soon  also  be 
sued  by  Joe  Beeston,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Highland 
Spring  mineral  water  com- 
pany, who  planned  to  consult 
his  lawyers  this  morning  over 
allegations  in  the  letter  which 
he  denounced  as  “categori- 
cally untrue". 

Beeston  resigned  his 
WPBSA  consultancy  post  last 
week  and  withdrew  his 
company’s  £400.000  sponsor- 
ship in  protest  at  the  dis- 
missal of  McKenzie,  who  has 
already  launched  a separate 
legal  action  against  the 
association. 

In  the  weekend  letter  Wil- 
liams claimed  that  McKenzie 
had  been  pursuing  "a  secret 
agenda  with  other  connected 
persons".  McKenzie  said  the 
allegation  was  “utter  non- 
sense" and  was  “seemingly 
based  on  nothing  more  than 
paranoia”. 

In  a separate  development 
Williams  has  threatened  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  the 
world  No.  1 Stephen  Hendry, 


who  last  week  remarked  that 
snooker  was  “poisoned  from 
top  to  bottom”  Hendry  added 
yesterday:  "U’s  the  old  story. 
Whatever  board  gets  in.  ail 
they  wont  to  do  is  look 
after  themselves  and  their 
friends.” 

Williams  commented:  "I'm 
not  having  the  game  tom  to 
shreds.”  The  chairman  said 
he  was  ready  to  appoint  a new 
chief  executive  who  would 
“work  closely  with  the  chair- 
man to  implement  the  wishes 
of  the  board”. 

The  association's  vice- 
chairman  Mark  Wildman 
countered:  “As  for  as  l am 
aware,  only  the  board  can  ap- 
point a chief  executive.  It's 
not  just  up  to  the  chairman.” 

Neither  Wildman  nor  the 
other  two  members  of  the  six- 
man  board  opposed  to  McKen- 
zie's dismissal  was  able  to  at- 
tend last  Friday  evening's 
board  meeting,  brought  for- 
ward at  short  notice  from  this 
Wednesday,  at  which  Wil- 
liams and  his  two  supporters 
on  the  McKenzie  issue.  Bob 
Close  and  Jim  Meadowcrofl, 
appointed  themselves  as  a 
subcommittee  to  investigate 
all  allegations  surrounding 
McKenzie's  sacking. 

“My  fellow  board  members 
knew  that  I had  to  remain  at 
home  under  doctor's  orders 
until  Tuesday,"  said  Wild- 
man.  It  was  also  known  that 
Sindhu  Pulsirivong  lives  in 
Bangkok  and  that  Jim  Cham- 
bers was  committed  to  orga- 
nising a Ronnie  O 'Sullivan 
exhibition  at  Walsall  FC. 


Ludlow  with  ratings  and  guide  to  the  form 


Southwell  all-weather  Flat  programme 
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■ fcwH#w#2ni  £2^74  (13  deefered) 


bufcg  Kknw  Car  a dares  at  taM  2*tf 
OA  at  1<L  nl  bWM  WUi  Sh  tf 


■nr  tap  Id.  GO.  CWmpk  WM  tort  huh* 
VHadnr  M nr  fop  Id.  OMii- 


0UCMtCilHinfitMr4-1t-3. 
0050P0  Mmt  (M  USwenl  4-11-0  — 
W IMtoy  MJUnEMMl  — 
P-  Mi  (8§W  __ — 

004)  IwpdHGn  P3)  A J Whs  B-10-11 . 


005EP-  Tto Stoma tigarf  MM 
50402  tomunpo HUN HH 
5SCWM  HMRto  Itonr  (ft  Mn  5 Wtaa 
QF-fO  Mat DeltoMJIM 5-10 


I HH0M>  Onto  (ft  Mb 5Wa 5-10-8  — 

r™>unajWiw  8-10-6 

Kant  ton  (ftCtatef  6-10-6  _____ 
fonte  arcana  fto  B UM«a  4-1W  , 
kUtery  (3)  T ifcm  


V IMtoy  — 

S Canto  WOO 

.Limy  — 

_H> flipnn  E 


, C UliW|«»  — 

10-1  on  Mm,  14-1  Qmwa, 


Q"~* 

FOnnK-ttolc MRtormWA  THM  13,  wl tolto! Brito Ofto ri  AMadantenn M 


*%  M ROBERT  HOLD®  NOVICE  CHASE 

«#>  1 V2m  £3,113  flS  dedans? 

1 0WU  MtoW»»RIWIaWt-12 ATOwtoiWOO 

2 124Z51  mfeitlS ftp M1-0 TJMv  SB 

3 -■  tH40>ld^A«|ftM)niWll»-M-12 — •jMJ  » 

4 sm-rndwam  tiftwi  MM2 laifoB  — 

5 «IHS Sgiil  iVM—  nmK TWstaHfoe* T-1D-t2 .CUM*  89 

a tinwfo  a « jqp  w o amt  mo-7 j a neuter  — 

-■tea  Ban*  KWlSkoi,  3-4  IWfn, '4-4  QaateB  W,  11-2  StmftMl Pitas. 2M  Sffiwr.  . 
mnfft -MM  itofeM,  «n  Ckw.aag.  bites  Jte  hwm  hit  matXTmmtb.  BMt Ito 

te:)toliBblnrLlri7lilWcte2fltmdnfoMC»rtniw1MRtecani24iiqa.6jFSa 

7Bd12,MlUMndaMtlBe« 


O A/\0L0F&9  STANDARD  0PH4  HADOHAL HUHT  FLAT 

w^tW2m  £1 ,329  fi8  declared) 


12.30  teta) mrk  Statoyorfc 

1.00  Raed  UptaRamea 

1.30  Bradeasa  PetnUn 

2.00  VUage  Nafive  Soutbara  DanHon 

230  Carat  Shger  RtekyWlwky 

3.00  BtoDaattt  Sbvp  Hookey 

330  Pauioaot  Democrat 

Fbraaand,  teft-handed  track  of  llfim  wUi  run-in.  Separate  spur  prMdss  sMght  9. 
Going:  Standard.  * Denotes  bfttos. 

Dnw:  Low  nuntm  tavoirad  In  sfrtits. 

Long  tetenca  trawlfom.  star  Wtrass  p.OCD  A Newcombe,  Devon,  235  mass. 
SnMdqmtam:  1.00  Up  h Raima. 

BHkeiwI  or  wared  Orel  Bow:  None.  • 

JA  f\f%KBGlEAA HANDICAP  STAKE  (DivO 

■ AAlUi  m 3f  £2^94  (1 5 dedared) 


5(12)  -11000  SmtMtequClpodB  5-0-0  - . ...  nSM 

8(7)  4)3M  Rdto  OBSg  c Ttartcn  4-8-13 Own  Ik 

7fi  mm  Bp  10  Hmm  R)  5 Etetrns  64M&i5td C Ttit 

80  mm  stvUtomMmAUmiHteb-frS 

0(B)  04B20  ParaMHk  (M4)  J L toms  5-M — - f 

WtIO)  4X620  iktBto  Bnot)  (J1Q)  MSS  L SdcM  4-8-4  8 

11|4|  544)  Tetoyi  Bow  U70)  td  tt  lasttO/  3-8-2 Dte 

ttO  22409)  SMflMOCk  (Hi)  (Q  D Qonai  8-MI  TW 

ISO)  040-  Itet CoodSoe (4511  EitWiro] 3-7-W — Kfc* 

MOD  330410  ICMta  Ddcb  (172)  (0)  H Cbapnai  6-MO  Bi 

Bafltag:  9-2  D?  h Rame.  11-2  RaaL  6-1  WAn  8-1  ftotrStoft  Pntt,  10-1  ttopl  USBd.  R4A I 


IOAKWG  HEMRY  M CLAIMING  STAKES 
■VVim  61  £234  (12  declared) 


352500 
12014) 

22304) 

snoots 

034X0 
120232 
23653* 

04X05 
04483) 

9X0656 
4X800 
200000 

-ffilOOO  mr>MMOBun|iirwE»-i-r-  , t 

oo6  Mqr ter fU) sweat 3-7-V) urn  Ohm 

060506  m toernliii  cm  j wa  3-7-10 — — Mfod) 

3-1  5-1  Itomttg.  7-7  Rtekar  hes.  8-1  Ptamer  Gamton,  10-1  Jb*po»*  12-1 

KatadL  Itodmd  Ugma  Jo«ra>. 


T Spi** 

A ten 

— wj  tremor 

■WObB 

6 DRMW 

--II1 oSSffi 

— 


I BWVlni  6t  £234  (12  declared) 

10  2Q005  GoUn  ttadMr  rvnjCD)  U Ryan  6-9-12 * Ote 

10  H2733  PihWEtatn  fen  DUate 6-9-12  fi  MMS 

3(1)  161164  PoUUa ID JPeao: 5+10 - - - IM" 

4 (MU  O111®l(ifo«teB0S|J6lBWJr9-8 - .liaJvS 

5 (11)  423324  aaravraWnWIUr 5-0-7 _...  J WUmob  (1) 

IB  31X006  Sater Bfi RMnnad  6-945  - -----  f MEft 

70  i^*fcflU40KTEa^'W)._ — - Ttikiiraite 

an  542G5D  Raid  Cam  ft  Jndbr  4-0-0 -_5  0Wte» 

90  0010C  Pktoa*(l« bitahcfca54-0 SmXU/tr 

IBS  613221  8rottaw®#)ltaHR[Wi»  11-8-12 - 

nna  003305  apptaens  Do*  3-8-11 PJ»Pl 

Qfl  StenaBaJ Btafct WH — 0 Bgos 

boHde  IM  BrodESK  11-2  Ftamh.  Greonan.  13-2  Mm  Rare.  7-1  Kafemaft  10-1  Qttn  Hadn.  12-1 
MbkUr 


O AAKAIiHIIANDlCAP(piv2) 

AbWs  £2^94  (17  declared) 


The  Guardian  Monday  December  8 1997 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 


FA  Carling  Premiership 


Aston  Villa  (1) 

Coventry  City  (0) 


Man  of  the  week 


FA  Carling  Premiership 


3 

0 


GO  Pa  FarUcoimQ  »*Jw« 


A 


H- 


:.V  Hwcfcerty 


■ ; • Main 

Via*." 


Bomidb 

-Stanton 


Omar  . ttinw 


Mfer 


WBSam*.  ••  Breen; 


.■J? '•%>*"  'V  ~ ' !*  .• 

4MMVm*SuOSHen(KfQ@  (Warice  34),  JoacNm  i 
(MIoBOvk:  73),  Curate  (CoDymora  86).  Oakaa.  CoSnsJJ 
Staunton.  Ybrita. 

Ca— utajSuto;  Hat  WMw  5a.  Haworth  (Hucker&y  68).  Qavki 
Sbachan  ffaa«  741  Rooked  arrows,  Huckwty.  Haft  Sent  off 
VWarrBftejWiobooktoga,  Breen  (88)  violent  conrticL 
Attendance  33JS0  Referee  G P Barber  (Pyrforcfl 


Man  Utd 


17  7 1 0 27  4 4 3 2 16  9 30 


<97  ti  l!  Atom  VTO8IM:  21.12  WnwtMtteta). 
O f 2B.  t2  E*wojn  ptl:  2S  I?  GawwKry  (sj. 


Forc-ign  football 


ITALIAN 


Chelsea 


17  6 0 1 16  6 5 1 4 25  12  23  34 


Blackburn 


17  6 2 1 20  10  3 4 1 10  8 12  33 


wlisStwirfl' 


M.  20,121 


Arsenal 


17  5 2 1 18  4 3 4 2 13  14  13 


30 


2 UttW  1 

t turkMM  T 

3 EiW*  1 

0 V leant*  1 

2 Do*  0 

1 Napcn  Q 

9 AtatentaDtagattft  0 

d bhtw  a 


Leeds 


17  4 2 3 13  11  5 1 2 13  8 


an  J3  *2  Chets**  ja):  mo  Boron  (Jil, 
OU  3B.  12  umnwol  (oj.  20.19  amoo VHla  pi). 


Leicester 


17352  12  941  2 10  6 7 27  £S&SSg&$S3faS.H 


Derby 


16  6 2 0 19  5 2 0 6 11  19  6 26 


14.12  Bolton  (ah  1MB  Newcastle  taU  v 

20.12  Cryawi  Palate  |>1, 26.igNawcwHi>  (h|. 


Liverpool 


16  5 0 3 19  9 2 4 2 8 8 10  25 


Ills  Crystal  Palee*  (#).  33-12  Coventry  [h); 
26.12  Leeds  [hj:  28.12  Ncwcwlle  (aj- 


Newcastle 


15  5 2 2 12  10  2 1 3 6 9 -1  24 


ftSflBnSrMtflBM1 


Stan  Collymore 

Scored  his  first 
home  goal  since  his 
£7  million  move 
from  Liverpool  to 
Aston  Villa  and 
turned  in  a 
committed 
performance  to 
see  off  Coventry 


Wimbledon 


17  3 2 6 11  14  3 2 2 8 7 -2  22 


West  Ham 


17  6 0 1 16  6 1 1 8 8 22  -4  22 


13.12  W^.12  Blggtojg  (a). 

20.  iz  conmrY  infl;  * »z  wnwoofi  caj. 


AUvm 


Aston  Villa 


17  4 1 3 11  12  2 2 5 8 11 


>4  21 


15.13  Mon  Utd  MK 20 12 1 
26- 12  Tottenham  (ViK  r 


PH: 


Crystal  Palace  17  0 3 4 5 11  5 2 3 12  11  -5  20 


p 

w 

0 

L F A 

8W 

17 

6 

3 

0 » u 

17 

11 

7 

4 

0 » 6 

33 

11 

6 

4 

1 ?3  ID 

n 

11 

7 

1 

3 M 23 

aa 

to 

5 

3 

2 17  8 

90 

11 

a 

3 

3 19  17 

1A 

11 

4 

4 

a t3  it 

90 

11 

4 

4 

s r.a  w 

If 

11 

a 

3 

4 to  13 

40 

10 

J 

* 

3 IB  1> 

» 

It 

4 

1 

8 HIM 

13 

It 

3 

3 

6 11  ID 

1* 

11 

3 

1 

7 13  80 

IQ 

11 

2 

4 

5 9 IB 

10 

11 

3 

* 

7 930 

to 

11 

3 

t 

7 10  22 

10 

11 

1 

5 

5 IB  K 

• 

11 

1 

2 

8 8 24 

8 

Bolton 


17  3 41  53  1 358  21  -1119  iS^&w, 


Sheff  Wed 


16  4 1 3 15  12  1 2 5 13  25  -9  1 8 


SPANISH 


(a). 


Coventry 


17  2 6 1 10  10  1 2 5 3 14  -11  17 


’31?T,^(K«P11 


26. 12  West  Ham  { 


Estmnyal 

(MMD 

ADattca  Madrid 


Southampton^ 1 7 __4 1 _4_  15__13  _1___0_  7_  5 14  -7  16  SSS^SST 


Tottenham 


17  3 2 4 8 14  1 2 5 6 14  -14  16 


Blackburn  Rovers 
Bolton  Wanderers 


(2)  3 Derby  County 
(0)  1 West  Ham 


Everton 


Barnsley 


FA  CUP 


vVltariMi 
% / 1— 


y.  • 


JUdRotay- 

21^®’-' 

.•.V'fffidjtachtt. 


Crblt. 


IMV. 


faltma  IbQWBftpei^.  fbanfain  Pollock. 


41  }4? 
/■A, 


• 

Haft 


. • 

Todd 


-i  >••  ••ft.  '• 

•**  .*  . 


i Subs  VVBcax  ® (Dull  70),  Bortnen  (Ripley  72}.  HtcreR 
(Shanmod  77).  Pederaen.  Fonts.  Sooted  Sutton.  Shwwood.  Wicox. 
Bofton  Subs  GumtaugssonlHakisanrtli  671,  wartprarwaan  88), 
taeoart,  Buerdstoy.PhMps.BadtedHcAfcwomi,  Qet^sson. 
SenfoffTharnpson  C22)vtatant  conduct  ’ 

3 25J503  Reforva  M A Rlay  (Lwrfa) 

(0)0 
(0)  0 


17  3 1 4 11  13  0 3 6 5 14  -11  13 


16  2 1 5 8 18  2 0 6 6 25  -29  1 3 SmSS? 


. >mr. 
1(0).' 


Second  round 


Boumemtfa.  (1)3  Bristol  C (Oil 

Corny  13  og  Crambffl 

OlWaMIS 
HetcharSO 

Wniwn—miiUi  Qtas*.  Yormg.  vtnean*.  Hon. 
Co*.  Brifey.  Baantaimra  rRawUnHn40), 
Rabtnson.  Wanan.  FloUiar.  oytaill.  6uba  (nm 
used):  Hajibtyun,  WaUo,  BrtMtTMi 
Brtatal  Otg  Wotch.  Looks.  Ban.  Qoadndoft. 
Taylor.  Caray.  Edwards.  Ttedai*  (B*reuy  88). 

Dm»,  Cramtj,  Bnrman  ITInnloalS}.  Sab* 
mol  used).  Naylor.  Longon,  PUmnwr. 

Mk  SJH7.  R*fc  U R Hateoy  (Walwyn  QaidM 

COy?. 


■tl)1 


>:<»/».  a-  • 'vfcwfx 


Cambrfdfte.  fl))1 

Bud«rB3  Cmntawir(pMi 

_ » Bwrea.  CKunary  (McCrnnn  >sL 
wanm.  AsAby.  Pastor.  CamptWL  Wtudass, 
B«Haoun.  Taylor.  Kyd  (Butler  4S.  BaelL  Sub 
(not  utwdr  MotsIha  JoaapA,  Rom. 
Stonwg*  (Utagfior,  KMy.  ftogoni  (Horeti 
44|,  hokton.  Ttod.  sotoman,  Smun.  Love. 
Crownaa  {Pandra  86).  WoHMoerti  ( 


■m1  W. 


Durbjr  Subs  Hunt  (Eranlo  30).  □ Powcd  (Qotano  B3).  htouB,  Vtdaa, 
Burton.  Booked  Sturrkige.  Hunt 

fttoo*  H»n  Subt  Abtai  (Smacker  h-t).  Alvo3  (laeaifcas  76). 
SQatuy.  Pods,  KHson.  Booked  Breackar,  Lomas.  Lampard 
1 29.300  Retarati  A B Wftkfe  (Oiaater-to-Straei} 


84).  Trauma.  Sub  (not  uaedt  ( 

U • Ml.  Nmi  B Coaoinaian  (StMOIM). 


■ 0)3 


Basil  IrBS 


Leeds  United 
Everton 


Leicester  City 
Crystal  Palace 


□ale  20 

Saving  «f 
0aia46 

Sonar  KalMonii,  MMkBoton,  Beecb  (Hollo 
8W.  Town.  Harrto  (Jarman  801,  Parldga, 
CSumvan.  Pumay  (SkAarasi.  BovUa.  Data. 
Cams.  Sub  (not  uaadr  WMM:  Sam 
■ta-doa  Uecamv  WhNa.  Ctarta.  ICaDy  (Bantoo 
83).  Nugant.  Bamun.  Haaid  (Bashir  84).  Hjatt. 
Smttaon.  taward  (Taflo  45).  Lowta.  Sub  (not 
usod)- Lynch.  Lomaa. 

Mk2jS7B.  Raft  P Taylor  (ChaabuM). 


AT’  «**’  •'**" : *. : 
iy:%f  ■ ^ 

l',: 


r-T^r4  -r. ^ 

'•WhW*  -.  . ' .V-  ••  > ,i,c.  ..  •..*>  i A . 

-vr  •.  *>•  _.■■  . 


10)1  niiialiMiiWinnl 

Howana  n Mara&an  13 

niatlMhtaa  Booh.  Dub. Victory.  Banka, 
Freonam.  MUtan  (Crisp  >11.  Howalla.  Knight 
(Teague  70).  Eaton,  walkar.  WrtghL  8U1  (not 
naD  Sunm.  Banm.  Jackson. 

■«  ■>■<<  I Taylor.  Daly.  McPrBly. 

Robbtra.  NtaDot  Hollhnaata.  4.  Shaw. 

Marshall  IDban  82).  HaMari  Saimwta.  Hatchett 
Sub  (not  used)'  Hamgan,  Joyce.  P.  Gnaw. 

FMkln. 

JUK  3JO.  M A Boles  (8u*»«n-rraM). 


Cricbaster.  (til 

Qragofy  W 
Coke 


UuntaaTn.iorl 

Rnssterra  fMIraooSt 

■ Clark*.  Whtsh.  UcAutay 

1 68).  SartOfL  W»co«,  Hope. 

iiej.DAuria.Eyra. 
l Sub  (not  used):  Evans, 

Handay.  Laws. 

■OMMoaTuFllaby.  FatnoruLuOlam.  WngM. 
Low.  Knap  per.  Shaw.  Rabfciaon.  CarnScnaal. 
Moore  tEOhaiby  8m,  Bail.  Sub  pwt  aoad): 
Huckarbr,  WUaon.  SbnpBon.  Huxnpsan. 

Me  4. 187.  RMEKWatatanfamtStBckbwnl. 

Torquv (t)1  (i)1 

OmtayST  NoaWNUItana2a 

Tanpaqr  Vsyssy.  Ckmey.  Stabs.  RoWnaon. 
Offlano.  WMaon.  Ctaytun,  Hta  (Laadbrnar  BGL 
Jack,  lb  orass,  HappoocL  Sub  jiwt  uaed): 

Qragg,  Tully,  BaUeao,  Hadley. 

MOM  ChariSMitatn.  Gbbtta.  Karmady.  Page. 
MBVwi,  uocney.  NoaMVWlania  ILowndea  78}. 
hfytta,  Thonoaa  (Pavnar  IS),  Jotanon. 

Moaemhal.  Sub  (not  uaad):  Easton.  Oty. 
Rohkisan. 

*th  34  «.  Heft  G R Ashby  (Worcaattr). 


Wigan (0)2  York 

Marti  pozaa  Rowes 

Lae  88 

IgaBCanoll,  Breen,  Johnson  (Sharp  GIL 
GraqnaSL  McGOftofl.  Marflnaz.  Lea.  OYtamofl. 
Jonas,  tenant.  Lowe.  Sub  (not  uaadt:  Sraaota. 
Warm.  Roger*.  Butler 

Varkwantogton.  Muriy.  Hta—ninh.  BawnO. 
Read.  Barraa.  Rauton  (Jordan  BSLTWUer. 
Cramweii  (Bull  10).  Rtwo.  Btephinaan.  Sub 
(not  uaad).  Addroon,  Notria.  Qrearang. 
JUB4JB1.  Dad  U JBrandwQod  (UMIakQ. 

Ihb— ft — mo  BrMnIRMratwmft 
Baadte  62.  Haytaa  7B 
Wlskach  any.  Morriian  (NawoHOO).  Undaay. 
Irvtaa  (McLaughlin  43).  Moore.  Ward.  Parrm 
(Tooan  SSL  Chflna.  Mums,  sanagnor. 
WIDtama.  Sub  (notoaed):  Harthaafts.  Roga. 

ilol  WntateCoUaiL  Pritchard.  Pamy, 
Ponrtoa.  WMM.  TOnon.  Low.  HaytMa.  Baadta 
looriwoft  Haytaa  Sub  (nrtitaodlrAJsop, 

Hlogs.  Hnnowey,  Caeton,  Pameraer. 

«1SI  IfiKL  ns  A P DUrao  [BfllailnyJ. 

loml  1 nwail  1 aplaj  itolaa  C7M 
unless  atalod):  Won  1C  Beer  Stmrenaga 
Borough  v Cambridge  uttL  Tone  1C 
Dec:  Boreham  Wood  * ChnUanham  Town 
(7 JO);  Haralord  utd  v Colchester  Utft; 
CheatarBald  v GrimsDy  Town;  Basingstoke 
Town  v Northampton  Town  (7  JO). 

NMs  County  v Preston  North  End:  Wadorrt 
v Torquay  UW.  Wad  17  Etaet  Em  ley  v 
Lincoln  City:  tncranon  Town  v Scuntttorpo 
UOt 


Statodon  — p)4  Oxford. 

IMaStmnoJWoel  PordM 
«VMtara34(oan) 

Flnnoy  56.  floooen  88 

CwkieewTa—  Ogby.  Barrows,  RoMnaon. 
BuBock  ICuarva  raj.  Dams.  McConald, 
Tbcmpaoo.Vfainra(Tayter8D).  Ftnnay.  NdaX, 
Ooodtn.  Sub  (not  used):  Goee. 

Oxford  IMMO  mutanaad,  Oroy  (Angel  8EL 
Font  RoMraco/MnwiyTOLPiro,  Wtmrmsn 
IQUchrtu  JS4).  Massey.  Siam.  AUiooa. 
Jtinfluo.  rnwip  Imimi 
JMti  lO.MZ'-  nrit  F G SSruOoa  (Nnatnoluiail. 


(1>1  Tennents  Scottish  Cup 


- (0)0  Wnntreae pjO  | ^ 

w.  la  ■ u-— iflion,  1 


IMfrum.  MampfirvyB.  Cook.  RMlifOniwnMl. 
Winter . Stectok.  Btawart.  Honsar  (MUIar  751. 
Hitch  IQ  (Ball  Ho  85L 

■Larwr.  rindal.  Was,  Common 


[Hamy  84L  Wrytta.  Crate.  Anortw  (Wntarskl  SSL 
P.  Masson.  McOlashan.  Tayfor.  MacOonskL 


Tn 


-mi 

LJonas73 

never*  8k 


Uwrfoh 

Johnson  27 

.Stavana 


.(t)1 


(AtantSgeST},  u organ.  McQreaL  ChalBnor. 
bora.  Morrteaav.  Mason.  KaHy.Q-Brtan.  L 
Jonas  (Mahon  74L  Sub  (not  uaod)-  O Jones. 

awn  tVrioM.  SnckwM.  Taricxn. 
WUkBma,Taimar.Cunoy.  Dyer  (Maton  SO). 
HMand.  Joftown,  Scowooa.  Petta.  Subs  (not 
rntf)  Madrte.  3onnar. 

Mb  5.7SD.  Haft  0 Singh  (noteartiomplon). 


SuomotueodyC  Masson. 

MW  300.  Hate  1 Fyte  (LMaigow). 


East  Fife  __  (1)2 
JounMoneao 
MobatSS 


t Real  Madrid  1 

2 SpontagOlfin  1 

t Barcelona  J 

4 DeporikniCarana  I 

3 TenarM  0 

1 Racing  Santander  2 

5 VobMOBd  o 
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15 
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14 
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■ It)3 


Stockport 

AmuomngdQ 
Byrne  90 


(0)2 


HugOtoTB 
Hont  85 

feat  ■rantefcJUMae  Milter.  Holmae. 
Dociaaii,Snaeka*  [Flynn  31).  Burgess.  Morton.- 
Budar.  HandMon.  Evan*  (Hughoa 67).  Hurt. 

tana  (SnUOiai). 

Stoakeart  Oaonty  Ntaon.  Conrady.  Saarto 
(Naan  B1L.  BeonaB.  Mynn.  Ucfedoah  (Cooper 
81).  Cannon.  Cook  IDkmlno39).  AngaB. 
Armstrong.  Byma. 

Aw  13J57.  HatiM  C BaBayOmpkigiDn). 


Nationv/idc  League 


KkmaM42 
Knob SB 
George  88 

( MM  MoCUttMA.  scnuMOo.  Ryan.  meMa. 
Jormstona.  GHHea.  AUan,  Dona^n  (UoOat  70). 
Oyer.  RonaNL  Abeieromoy.  Bubo  (not  ueed): 
Gartshore.  Munra 

rMannow*.  Knox.  Black.  George. 
CampbaH.  Watson.  Lanadowna.  McAulny. 
Friala.  Docherty,  Kumalrd.  Subs  (not  oaed)- 
Ramaay.  Uccmiray.  uekfltlan. 

AM  4*a.  MJ  young  iGtasgOwX 


GERMAN 


V8.mut*0urg 
WaidarDiaoran 
TSVUBO  Munich 
Antonia  Btataloid 


Rucrbegh  . P Ctyde. 


*-03 
S*ewart2D,  S (pan) 
WUaon  80 


Moran  SB  (pan) 


.m* 


THIRD  DIVISION 


UnotaGby 


P W 
21  11 
21  10 
21  10 
21  9 


Leyton  Orient 


—(0)1 

Grayson  81 

Duma.  Belta.  Gregory, 

Graano  IHbydonflO).  Skatam.  Dugukt.  Buckta. 
Sola.  Adcock  (Lock  17).  I kahn  way  (Stamp*  87). 
Sub  (not  mad):  Rorbo*.  NawalL 
Hatwford  Da  Bora,  Norton.  Ratuock,  Pitman. 
Brough.  Wtalkar,  llargriiovei.  McGorry. 
GrsysoiL  Htsmar,  Mobun.  Sub  (riot  uaod): 

Cook,  wmtagmn.  McCue.  williams. 

AW  aj58.  nan  K m Lynch  (Knaresboraugh). 


Nationwide  League 


CanCK 


Innda  Subs  HaBselbalnk  powyer73),  Maytxuy.  Matanaar,  Utay. 
Bwnay.SookedBatJflbo. 

■oerton  aos  Bile,  Cadamartwt.  Bai.  Oaar.  Southal. 

Bookoa  FanaOy,  Spend.  HhchcHe. 

Altemtanco  3J  J)G9  Reforse  P A Durian  (Portland) 


Liverpool 

Manchester  United 


.t 

Lelenatar  Sutw  Wison  (UDathorne  51K  Watts  (Ctarfciga62). 
McMalnn  ICanfbell  77}.  A/ptmAd.  Oakes.  80am/ Femxt. 
Oryotto  Ptoace  Sutw  FUlarton  (Padovano  S3),  Davtas  (Erahiw 
73),  Nash.  20har.  Glnty.  Boohed  Emhten.  Tkaidarsspn.  AoJovana 
Sant  off  Edwarttty  (3S)  vtotom  conducL 
AttandonM  19.191  Itaferce  u 0 Rennto  (Shoftlokfl 


FnDmm .... (oil 

Btako57(poo> 


SewthaMd. 


■ (0)0 


(0) 

(0) 


1 

3 


Newcastle  United 
Arsenal 


0 

1 


HUfop 


Moftteter  Knraw  MoUm  BhmMbya 


VTatwpa  Pwoprt  fSxweo  Pfahwn 


CftiucylWB' 


©iwe 


IMncpp 

Uonbantsen 

Omh 


-tanttkidte 


Batty  ..  Banns 
Tomasasn 


L4H» 


**pr»a 


Col* 


Bwdanw 


«OB> 


PNevffio 


rvawra  Taylor.  McAnaapte  (Moody  46). 
Herrera.  CuH  Ip.  Blaka,  Nallaon.  Smlin. 
Braoewen.  Cxxt(Kaymini83L  PWwHsoOoo. 
iraitopa.  Sub  (not  uaedT  wolioa  Corpantor. 
WMaon. 

SoMband  Royca.  Hatt*.  Jones.  CouRmufl. 
Harm.  Dublin.  HGtaya  (Luwria  65).  BrUataL 
Boara  (RammoBOP).  Tbonwoo.  CWka 
(Henrtdson  58).  Sub  (notuseO):  PartJni. 
Matson. 

AW  AS37.  HoBB  KMBM(Orpmg*3ni. 

Grhwtjy — 13)2  CtMwtarflald-mS 
Rodger#  wklteSZ 

Nopan  31  Bracking 

Grtaraby  Oavtson,  McOarmoH.  SaUlmorv. 
HandyaMo.  Rodgar.  Jottenp,  Donovan. 

WMdi  mgton  (Ctan  ML  Nogen.  Ls««r 
(Uvtngattun  72).  Grave*.  Sub(notwwl): 
Paarcay.  Wrack.  ButtattWO. 

Otatoarflald  Loaning.  HawW.  JdM  (WHIM 
4SL  BooiaaonL  WlUlana.  Bractan.  WHdiwon 
(Carr  84).  Hottand.  Howard.  Ebdon,  Perkin*. 

Sod  Wol  used):  Own,  Morcer.  Lomas. 

AW  4,782.  BtaD  Pugh  (Wlrral). 

Wedw— (Bid  1010  PWuHkiu ml 

Robert*  « (pen) 

HadtowfetdCooUsy.  Cony,  CoAn* 
(Haramlnga  79).  Blades.  Co  niya  Rtawtrlcx. 
woro.  Beanon,  Norbury  (FranJ*  87). 

Dorman.  O'Connor.  Sub  (not  usad):  Sknpaon. 
NlbtatL  Ntomark. 

DaWiipiHiPraece.  Shaw.  Rncli  (Barnard  87L 
Os  VUs,  Craebr.  AWnson.  Onvor.  Gaughan. 
Rotwri*.  Nsytar.  Robtasan  (Btydon  B«L  Sub 
(no)  used):  Turn  bus,  Gilmore.  BnsitwaH. 

AW  1 ,m  Wsfi  P R Rkdutrda  (Pratoonl 
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D 

7 

9 

8 
8 

9 8 
0 8 
9 5 
7 11 
9 4 


L F A Ms 
3 23  16  40 

2 39  19  30 

3 29  21  SB 

4 30  23  SC 

5 2B  3*  33 
5 34  31  32 

7 31  28 

3 30  23  32 

8 32  30  St 
8 31  27  31 
8 ST  30  31 

4 28  20  30 
7 21  19  as 

7 28  28  37 
3 2D  19  » 

8 31  30  20 
7 28  28  34 

6 6 9 26  26  34 

7 2 12  24  28  33 

8 3 12  22  32  31 

4 8 8 23  30  SO 

5 4 13  28  39  10 

3 0 12  16  29  IB 
1 a 14  14  49  « 


Mecuooch.  HaMtngs.  Chany-  WSonh.  Stewart. 
Shearar  (ftem  78L  Thomson  (Teboiy  88). 
Robson  (AddfcootaOL 

WNtrid*  CanBay,  Jordfew  (Wood  9B.  Bowrta. 
Pines.  Sneddon.  iMnar.Tlimtan.  nawtaa 
McGovern  (SnacManSfi).  Moran.  TuSouck.  Sub 
(not  used):  Sleala. 

AW  1,171  HaWJ  HanM  (NowMC  MaamaL 


Scottish  League 


PREMIER  DIVISION 


1 

L F A Pis 

2 39  21  43 

3 37  71  30 

4 38  22  32 
4 34  22  30 
4 20  15  30 

7 38  25  26 

8 22  3*  34 
8 23  26  *4 
7 31  38  33 

7 21  35  *3 

8 21  29  33 
928  24  *1 

8 34  29  30 

9 22  33  30 
7 26  33  13 

1 11  23  30  ID 
4 9 23  30  10 

2 11  26  40  17 


5 12 
7 5 

6 9 


PORTUGUESE 


BoariM  0 Marittmo  1 

Sporting  Lisbon  2 CtenpometoranM  0 

Vboria  Outmaraa*  6 varzhn  0 

Academic*  O B alansnsas  0 

RlhAva  0 Worts  Sahibal  0 

Parana*  0 Eatraia  Amadors  0 

Banana  0 saiguofttw  0 


Aoobdota, 


CTO 


lewhera  — (1)1 
CMtebalto 
>fltwurtghRhoda».Kaya.HaddngBtmom. 
G.  Benaan.  Anon.  HocMO.  Wllllama. 
Mcdhtoten.  Hatmwm.  r.  ooamtt  (Mbcrwil  C3) 


— '.Painter. 

Laonard-Lancaabka  (Robson  SSL  Bryson.  Bub 
(not  load):  Scott 

«w  1 .70S.  HMD  Laws  (WMltoy  Bay). 


Auton  Windscreens  Shield 

■***>  Cactlon,  first  rownd 


MWAto-mt  3*  Inhwetnn* .(0)1 

RmmcndB  OrenlOO 

Nhmms  Lstgmon.  Andaraun.  Rowaon. 
wgita.  KombouBiB.  Smith.  Milter  (Young  80). 
Jan.  Barnard.  DodGkOwa.  Bub  (not  used): 
Buchan.  Ghuos. 

ihm»«u*  Malik  MeOuMnh  DarkMolk 
DastaHc.  Kernaghan.  Wotr.  Scott  (Grudnan. 
O'Nen,  Kana  (Oram  56).  acoyta.  Praam 

(OHrltonw73). 

AW  lOCra.iiefe  JPkmring  (GmgowL 

DondmUCdODO  DmknaBw — .(0)0 
»*■ JW  Dyksn.  JonMMI  (Moorman  65). 
Maipaa  (3kuWn»r1<  20) . PreMtay,  Pony, 
Padaraan.Ok4*aan.  ZaBertund.  Winters. 
Eoam.  McLaren  (McSwano  72). 

tomtawWaatwatgr.  Shtekta.  McCukoch 
(Walali  77LTo«L  Dan  Bl  aroan.  Curran.  BUrghani 
Otearte  BC).  Hoitaraon.  Snuih.  Franc*.  Pair** 
(SlMwBZ). 

AW  8J86.  M W Young  (Ctamstali). 
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8 11 

10 

12 
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2 
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8 17 

0 

11 

1 

5 

5 

7 14 
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ftmhy-fqi 

WHMnara 


(0)2 


»»J  Ktaly.  Woodward  (DataHab  85], 
Armsbong.  Dana.  LuftafH.  Butter.  SwsH#*. 
Aim  Swan,  Johnresa.  Baaeraby  (Andy 
dray  Jnr  55).  Suo  (nm  umdL  RamtalL 


Hwriaan.  Fnsta.  Paarmn.  Emaraon.  Hlgntek 
Townsend.  Back.  Mcmon,  Onaerod.  8uM  (net 
Made  Whyte.  Summartwl.  Moreno. 

AW  BJ18  M W C Burn*  (Scarborau(hL 

• f1» 


Beach  70 
(taoeraonto 

. __  ,M.  Taylor.  Wilding. 

Harfi«k  Hamas-.  Scon.  Evano.  Brown.  Staata. 
WTate.  Barktay.  Aib  (not  uaodL  Praoca.  L 
Taylor.  Currie. 

Ha»W*wu  ulWoBand.  Knowles.  Lucan.  Barron. 
Lae.  Bradtay.  Bosch.  Culian.  Pederson. 
Haltin'.  Howard.  Sub  Inotu—dL  ClarS.  Hub. 
Davta. 

AW  1 . taa  M U D Meeataa  (York). 

uwm 


CharnockSi 

Adabote47 


Onman 


Pom 


Platt 


Bug  ONsutfa 


WtfKHrfeiwn  Ktecratn 


fir  I111  icii  Hint 

UMtmolS'ttfB  Barger  (Kvanns  601,  HbXfle(B)omebye  72). 

Btolto.  Kukncss.  Ntetson.  Booted  Garraghor.  Rndknopp. 
ttosKlkeaSor  Unftadl  Subs'  McOar.  Potwraky.  Vkn  cterGouw. 
Sotsl+Mf,  Mubyno.  Boohed  Johrewn,  Butt, 
ftnwritatecw  4 1 .CC7  Rodarnw  D R Eflwny  (Hanow) 

Tottenham  Hotspur  (1)  1 
Chelsea  (1)  6 

WbBwtr 


WOmon 


Ptef  Cidtftinwood  Menu  Sfatan 
Qhtofa 


-’HI®  Dnliy (t)3 

Flembqta.*  Hurat45 

GrahamH 

Uuoahi  Ctey  Ricnardson,  Barnad,  WMteay 
(Aicide  NIL  Fleming.  Noknaa.  Austin.  Walllna 
Thorpe.  Gordon.  Brown  (Stent  7DL  Stonaa 
IBbnson  >0).  Sub  (not  used):  Vaughan. 
Robanson. 

■tally  Marptea  Mchutaon,  Jones,  Tbcrspstvi, 
Wood.  OavM.  CaKutL  Hunt  (Ton**  a*), 
wanam.  WUaon.  Roynokte.  Bub  [rmr 


Hudrtarsfld pjS 

Stewart  2*.  70 
DanonoD,  SS(pen| 
AMoonaa 

Keanon,  BlgnatLSmUh, 
UM-orai.  Pwa.  Chamock.  Rivers.  Hotegnwe 
(Moralaa  78).  AdteKHa.  Johmm  [Lam  jm. 
Sw*at(LteM78). 

MMMartotefct  Tm  Bariram.  PWtew. 


Ataneham  2 Fricktay  1 ; Barrow  a Leigh  RM1 1; 
Aytn  Spartane  0 Boston  i;  colwyn  Bay  1 
GataWera  1;  GutaMay  1 AourtagtenQ:  Hyda  1 B 
Auckland  2:  Marina  2 Lancaatar  R Runuorn  3 
ABratanTn  l;SpamvcnoorlMiVMnstordUki 
1:  Roddne  Bor  1 Outlay  2.  UadMg 
mMSngte  1 Bamiw  PS2  PU48C  3 B Auckland 
tW)i  c BCteon2D-a&  nrsl  OoWm  Aahajn 
UM  6 IMteok  Tn  1 L Bradlord  PA  1 0raytadan  tt 
Bumm  2 WhMay  Bay  X Eastwood  Tn  2 


tvta*kigma< 


lEFaratayCaldeX  Ltaooki 


y.Danon.Korna.SWmwki 

Aibnaan.  State  (not  uaad):  BunML  MakaL 
AW  4J61.  Rak  D Olr  (Mr). 

•cfty  — mo  woiv«a. 


— r _— ,|||T1,  .rri|(  f |u>  ^acwwwiMe  »*b> 

aassssasasSSsa 


nit 


HMMoaotto  Subs  Abort  (Aspifla  S3).  Kotsbata  Rimasson7y. 
Given.  Hovroy.  HamHon. 

Areqaal  Suds  Mttnntoger.  Upson.  Mendez.  Mm&haB,  Hughes. 
Booted  Petit  AOama. 

Attendenee  36.7S  1 Refonoe  S w Dunn  (Bristol) 


Knotuead): 
Donate.  MarsiKUJ.  Hutepn.  Jdmcn 
AW3.729  Hob T HelRiron (Mawtun  AydltaL 


„ _ .10)0 
BoH  21 . Hodoa  34  (p 
Vhraaah  47.  Bofl  S7  Ipan) 
Porter  73.86,1' 


Wimbledon 

Southampton 


(1) 

(0) 


16.  Hodge  BO 

(Price.  Tlneon.  Howard).  Payne. 
Hcoe,  Sod(«.  WMBahar  (Mason  74).  Mnehafl 
(|nrteg  B3L  Peal.  Power  (London  64)  SorvoL 
Bub  (not  used)  Ctydo.  Edey. 

*ta*wta»ab*hr.  Evans,  atarah.  YhnMft. 
fori*.  Pvron-Bo“  (RtekeMOO.  Porter.  Kaetes. 
Watson  (Plan  TO)  Hpuga.  Bub  (not  toad): 

Steko.  NlB&tat  MouMteM. 

AM*  3J5«.  M A R Leaks  (Dvrwan). 

-11)1 


9uos  (not  usod):  Crooks,  tttmte. 
Wrivawqncn  Wndra  Stpwafl.  Qlbca* 

P)T  Ittjttft’asaaai  K UN, 
PMdnuui.C>al>oiiwMa^fiaCUMd):Sfciip0Q«i. 
Forguaon. 

AW  28jaa.  Wad  C R Wriaw  (Gtaupaatar). 


■ 10)1 


Seal  38 


CriiMiHnpi  wfi  Part  nHrttemff  nudMr 


©tte  Mtlusttes  SafMriGeen  An 


CarayTS 

WiBtkTiiT AtaL  ^ 
Gayla  (Hint  73).  Hunter.  Sub  (not  uaadt 
Wbaon.  Warn or.  Turtay.  Lrm 
Bttatagteaba  Baste.  Barkar.  Richardson, 
Hinlart  (Cany  70).  Harris.  Mortey.  WOunon. 
Enr*J«n,  MarKuy.  COtanM.  T)d«raan.  Sob  (not 
inad)  Farratt.  DmkB,  CNalL  Una. 

AW  5AB1. 0a«  A N Budar  (StalOhJivAaMtaML 


•tawloh  — (0)3  SbwfFUtd. 
VonkBi(oQ)  DaanaSI 

— 'bntedM 

tefc  CUf  HMI.  Sflgum.  MB**, 
ly,  Goott*  Jockaon.  Adwin  Fltck, 
Hta>»tt«.Fort»«a.Puplaatad  Sutopiot  usadb 
Noman.  Kenton.  Cowy. 
te  itn.minteailTracay.  BorboM*. 
WoodhotwkFonk  VMk.  HoHwmorm. 
Bjrindara, .Mortar.  F)onon  (Taylor  60).  Daono. 
Smart  Stan  [not  uaedF  Henry.  Kaly. 

AW  1 1JMS  Ml  G BsntettPtaftM). 


tild*  WIUttnrTn  6.  NtaimMd  6 FU«m  1: 
Trteterd  1 MpmTn  1;Wlnm  Alba  ItenogaH 
lb  K Wortmop  Tn  3 Congfolon  Hi  1. 

* kGratu  Harwood  TnvSkickabrtdgo 

HYMN IUUDWi  PvaariwOMMom 

MrichDOteilwftBnftEriteldOKingriawlani; 
Mard  1 BStefWft  Purtteel  OAytascury  a 
Sutton  Utd  2 Hanqw  t;  Voodlng  1 HntAbi  % 

HayPrtogaOWil »T  i total 

n*9teibajnR20«M«3SuaonWd  UhOKtt 
ranpamtaii  U MMn  AbtegOm 

Tn  2 States*  Th  1k  AMerahol  Tn  3 WonMno  1; 
Baraai  flvre  3 Tbania  (Afft  SBtericay  Hi  i 
Beikhaniatea  Tn  i;  Bcgnor  Ragte  Th  2 
Makteniwad  Wd  1;  Chamtey  Tn3  LaaihBrtNwd 
AGri/don  1 0roya  Addsdc  % Hampton  1 

gassB aaaaacaag 

0. Itaaaod Btetelim Bralntraa Tn  1 Baridng  l: 

EdgwaraThDWbid*ar&Eun4:EtaiamT>i2 

BrariomTnitHwattetegOMIftrtSIPWtera 

ggMfg»S25g!^ff^«= 

222*  MWhem  v Convey  talteKL.  HUM 

I Sa^ha"  o.  Camftartoy  Tn  0 
EMt  Thuniorii  Utd  Z Clapton  2 Rockwall  Heath 
gCraydon  MMadc  1 HariowTn  t ; Hamel 
7te|TOate«r200r**v  t.-HomctiuneHO 


__  -«U»  tenriwowH  (0)0 
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Premiership  s Liverpool  1 , Manchester  United  3 


United  the  masters  now  of  title  destiny 


? f 


BACK  to  the  spring  of 
1993,  as  he  basked  in 
the  euphoria  of  win- 
ning his  first  cham- 
pionship with  Manchester 
United,  Alex  Ferguson  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  echoing 
the  words  of  Sir  Hartley 
Shawcross  a few  months  after 
Labour’s  landslide  victory  of 
1945:  "We  are  the  masters  at 
the  moment  — and  not  only  at 
the  moment  but  for  a very 
long  time  to  come.” 

Yet  apart  from  the  Black- 
hum.  byelecdon  of  1995  this  is 
precisely  what  has  happen^ 
at  Old  Trafford,  so  mnrih  bo 
that  by  Saturday  lunchtime,  in 
the  wake  of  United’s  second 
3-1  victory  at  Anfield  this 
year.  Ferguson  could  have  ut- 
tered the  words  wrongly  attrib- 
uted to  Shawcross  — “we  are 
the  masters  now"  — and  no- 
body would  have  given  him  an 
argument.  United's-  mastery 
will  end  eventually  but  even 
CHd  Moore  might  not  care  to 
put  a date  to  It 
In  terms  of  pursuing  suc- 
cess abroad  while  keeping  the 
Ores  of  ambition  burning  at 
home.  United  have  not  been 
in  such  a strong  position  at 
this  time  of  the  season  since 
Ferguson  became  manager  11 
years  ago.  A high-scoring  run 
of  six  victories  and  a draw  in 
eight  league  matches  has  re- 
established their  grip  on  the 
Premiership  and  tomorrow 
morning  they  will  fly  to  Turin 
knowing  that  their  place  in 
the  Champions  League  quar- 
ter-finals is  already  secure. 

The  immediate  Italian 
threat  to  Manchester  United 
no  longer  comes  from  Juven- 
tus.  who  cannot  catch  Fergu- 
son’s team  in  Group  B of  the 
Champions  League  and  may 
not  qualify  as  one  of  the  two 
best  runners-up  even  If  they 
win  on  Wednesday  in  the  Sta- 
dio  Delle  Alpi,  where  they 
beat  Lazio  2~i  on  Saturday, 
but  from  Chelsea. 

Ruud  Gullit’s  multilingual 
team  are  best-equipped  to 
match  United's  quality,  and 
have  already  done  so  at  Old 
Trafibrd  this  season,  but  they 
are  less  efficient  defensively 
and  Peter  SchmeicheL’s  goal-w 
keeping  remains  one  of  Fer- 
guson’s greater  assets. 

Their  FA  Cup  third  round 
, tie  apart,  Chelsea’s  case  for 
denying  United  a fifth  title- in 
six  years  will  not  be'put  to  the 
test  a second  time  until  the 
teams  meet  at  Stamford 
Bridge  bn  February  28,  when 
again  one  of  the  most  impor- 


Cole-flred  power . . . the  Manchester  United  sharpshooter  goes  Into  overdrive  during  the  victory  at  Anfield  despite  the  attentions  of  the  Liverpool  defender  Dominic  Matteo 


taut  Bngiish  fixtures  of  the 
season  wfll  be  played  on  a Sat- 
urday morning.  This  is  be- 
cause the  game  is  on  Sky  and 
cannot  be  shown  in  the  nor- 
mal Sunday  afternoon  slot  be- 
cause both  sides  are  involved 
in  European  quarter-finals 
the  following  week.  Once 
more  the  arrangement  will 
suit  everyone  except  the  fens. 

After  the  match  at  Anfield 
Flsguson  was  asked  if  kicking 
off  at  lL15am  made  any  differ- 
ence to  the  players.  "I  don't 
know,"  he  shrugged,  “I  don’t 
have  to  get  them  up.”  The  real- 
ity is  that  an  their  present  | 


Bonn  United  could  be  hauled 
oat  of  bed  at  two  inthemom- 
ing  to  win  a game  of  football. 

For  Liverpool  this  match 
was  a waking  nightmare.  Air- 
field, buoyed  by  the  victory  at  j 
Arsenal  six  days  earlier  that  i 
had  dimmed  grim  memories 
of  the  defeat  by  Barnsley  in 
the  previous  home  fixture, 
roared  its  undying  optimism. 
But  before  the  end  Liverpool 
supporters  were  silently  fil- 
ing out  of  the  ground  having 
seen  the  inadequacies  of  the 
present  team  reconfirmed  by 
Untied’s  superior  passing-and 
organisation. 


The  contrast  in  playing 
resources  was  stark.  At  1-1 
Roy  Evans  tried  to  win  the 
game  fbr  Liverpool  by  bring- 
ing on  Battik  Berger.  When 
United  took  a 2-1  lead  he  tried 
to  save  it  through  Karlheinz 
Riedle.  Ultimately  Ferguson 
won  the  match  without  hav- 
ing to  call  an  Ole  SbLskjaer, 
who  had  scored  twice  against 
Blackburn  Rovers  in  United's 
previous  match.  - 
_ For  United  the  win  con- 
firmed the  rebirth  cf  Andy 
Cede  as  a striker  of  genuine 
quality  as  well  as  the  prolific 
potential  of  his  partnership 


with  Teddy  Sherlngham.  Cole 
scored  twice  to  bring  his  total 
of  goals  fbr  the  season  to  15, 
12  of  which  have  came  in  his 
last  eight  games. 

"Cole’s  in  tremendous 
form,"  said  Ferguson,  “and 
together  be  and  ghpringTiam 
are  electric.  They  relate  to  i 
each  other  very  weJL  Sher-  ] 
ingham's  a clever  player.  It 
took  him  three  or  four  games 
to  get  used  to  our  pace  but  now 
he  looks  very  composed.” 

From  the  outset  Liverpool 
cirfended  uncertainly  against 
the  regularity,  with  which 
Schmeichel’s  clearances 


found  Sheringham’s  head 
while  Cole  lurked  at  the  cen- 
tre-backs’ shoulders,  ready  to 
beat  them  for  pace.  It  is  easy 
to  underrate  Schmeichel’s  in- 
fluence in  setting  up  attacks 
Few  goalkeepers  can  throw  a 
ball  beyond  the  halfway  line 
like  a cricketer  attempting  a 
run-out  from  third  man. 

In  Robbie  Fowler  and 
Michael  Owen,  small,  quick 
and  proven  scorers.  Liverpool 
had  the  means  to  disrupt  uzu- 
tecT  s defence  but  for  a long  time 
offered  their  front  pair  anfrr  dis- 
tant support.  And  when  Steve  1 
McManaman  did  move  dear  on  I 


to  a marvellous  overhead 
return  pass  from  Fowler  seven 
myites  before  halftime  he 
felled  to  achieve  a proper  shot 
Solskjaer,  given  a similar 
though  tighter  chanw*  against 
Blackburn,  had  buried  it. 

Five  minutes  into  the 
second  half  Bjorn  Kvarme 
meekly  allowed  Cole  to  gain 
possession  and  score. 
Fowler’s  penalty  offered  Liv- 
erpool brief  hope  after  Nicky 
Butt  had  brought  him  down 
on  the  hour,  but  within  nine 
minutes  David  Beckham’s  su- 
perbly struck  free-kick  had 
beaten  David  James  off  the 
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underside  of  the  bar.  Five 
minutes  after  that  Cole  scored 
I again,  this  time  after  Sher- 
ingham  bad  glanced  on  a cor- 
ner from  Ryan  Giggs. 

Liverpool  are  now  12  points 
off  the  lead  In  the  Premier- 
ship and  with  this  defeat  their 
title  aspirations  all  but  disap- 
peared. True,  they  did  win  the 
title  in  1982  after  losing  3-1  at 
home  to  Manchester  City  on 
Boxing  Day  to  go  12th  in  the 
table,  nine  points  adrlft  of  the 
leaders.  But  that  was  a rather 
better  Liverpool  team,  and  in 
any  case  the  leaders  then 
were  Swansea  City. 


Leeds  United  0,  Everton  0 


Kendall’s  telling  point 


Ian  Ross 


AN  AFTERNOON  that 
had  always  threatened 
to  redefine  the  word 
moribund  was  distinguished 
only  by  the  honesty  of  the 
respective  managers 
afterwards. 

George  Graham  of  Leeds 
could  have  insisted  that  after 
four  straight  league  wins-  a 
poor  performance  was  likely, 
but  his  enthusiasm  for  gild- 
ing the  lily  had  been  so 
drained  by  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed be  did  nothing  more 
interesting  than  state  the 
obvious.  • 

“It  wasn’t  a very  good 
game.  It  was  a poor  game,  ac- 
tually. I think  it  was  probably 
a bad  game  to  watch,  ’ he  said 
shrugging  his  well-tailored 
Shoulders  to  . confirm  that  he 
was  as  canfhsed  as  the  rest  of 
us. 

Everton’s  Howard  Kendall, 
could  have  made  a credible 
case  fbr  a miscarriage  of  Jus- 
tice but,  after  five  consecutive 
league  defeats,  he  was  pleased 
simply  to  have  collected  the 
point  was  sufficient  to 
lift  his  side  out  of  the  Pre- 
miership basement 
“ Although  we  missed  a pen- 


alty and  could  well  have  won, 
in  our  current  position  that 
was  one  point  gained  rather 
than  two  lost,”  he  said. 

But  Kendall  is  a wily  old 
campaigns:  and  he  stfll  talks 
a marvellous . game.  By  the 
time  he  had  wrapped  up  a 
succinct  analysis  of  the  taw- 
dry events,  even  the  neutrals 
present  might  have  felt  like 
shedding  teats  for  Eyerton’s 
squandered  opportunities. 

"We  are  getting  there  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  some  of 
our.  football  but  what  we  must 
do  now  is  get  there  In  terms  of 
points  in  the  bag."  he  contin- 
ued. "I  want  to  stress  that  this 
is  not  yet  my  team.  When  tt  is 
my  team,  I will  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  But,  I remain  con- 
fident that  we  will  set  out  cf 
trouble.” 

Admirably  though  they 
played  in  parts  at  EHand 
Road,  Everton  need  to  find  a 
renaissance  man  or  two  — 
and  quickly. 

AS  with  any  team  tn  trou- 
hle,  it  is  easy  to  reaffirm  that' 
the  component  parts  are  a 
good  deal  more  admirable 
than  the'  whole  but  a team’s 
potential  cannot  disguise  cur- 
rent shortcomings. 

- The  statistics  suggest  that 
Everton's  unbroken  44-year 


spell  among  the  elite  of  the 
English  game  could  soon  be  at 
an  end.  Those  r-h  itching  calcu- 
lators and  fixture  Han  jnside 
Goodison  Park  endlessly  talk 
of  turning  points  and  water- 
sheds while  clinging  stub- 
bornly to  the  belief  that  the 
Premiership  win  be  somehow 

devalued  by  their  absence. 

With  Everton  needing  to 
win  around  half  of  their 
remaining  Premiership 
games  to  survive,,  many  feel 
that  they  will  be  enveloped  by 
the  inevitable  come  May.  In- 
terestingly, Graham  is  not 
quite  so  sure. 

'T  can  see  them  -moving 
clear  of  trouble.”  he  said. 
"They  have  quality  players 
and  one  of  the  very  best  man- 
agers in  the  game.  You  watch 
them  play  and  you  wonder 
why  it  is  they  are  struggling.” 

The  Merseyslders  should 
actually  have  taken  maxi- 
mum points.  Against  his  for- 
mer dub,  the  glory  should 
have  fallen  to  Gary  Speed 
when  Everton  were  awarded 
a penalty  for  David  Wether- 
all’s  foul  on  Nick  Barmby  Just 
before  the  interval  But  the 
Welsh  international  Tnidfteift. 
er*s  spot  kick  was  magnitl- 
cently  turned  aside  by  Nigel 
Martyn. 


Blackburn  Rovers  3,  Bolton  Wanderers  1 

Hodgson’s  choice  |o  press  up  and  press  on 


George  Caulldn  

g^nr.B  on  the  bus,  a brief 
W*  stop  for  fish  and  chips  and 
hit  the  night-club  a few  hours ; 
later,  ft  all  used  to  be  so 
straightforward:  If  the  dub 
are  on  the  up,  the  boss  goes 
out  and  builds  from  strength; 
if  the  t«»am  are  winning  tiiey 
stay  the  same. 

Then  Manchester  United 
ffhangw  the  rules  with  a gag- 
gle of  kids,  the  premiership 
becomes  awash  with  cosmo- 
politan coaching  theories  and 
all  sense  of  what  was  once 

rigtti  and  proper 'fe- promptly 
lost. 

Take  Blackburn,  for  exam- 
ple. This- is  the  same  dub  that 
spent  the  entirety  of  last  sea- 
son tfntiynchffd  at  the  unflat- 
■ taring  end  - of  the  table  and 
that  since  persuading  Roy 

■>  . a i..  ■ — - J—  Con  Sim 


for  Ewood  Park  — his  first 
inversion- of  reatitfj— 
sold  £i9nuHion  worth  of  Pay- 
ers. They 

pleted  side,  sorely  demoral- 
ised this  time  last, year,  that 
none  the  less  now  lie  thud  is 


the  table-  Perhaps  the  Conser- 
vative Party  should  tinker 
with  pasta  and  press-ups. 

Hodgson’s  Rovers,  dear  of 
dead  wood  and  patently  bene- 
fiting from  the  fitness  pro- 
grammes that  their  manager 
honed  on  the  .continent,  no 
longer  seem  bloated  by  the 
memory  of  their  champion- 
ship success  in  1995-  . 

With  first-team  places  now 
up  for  grabs,  there  is  a hun- 
ger about  their  play,  a route 
that  Alex  Ferguson  first 
mapped  out  by  freeing  the 
way  for  the  youthful  likes  of 

Nicky  Butt,  David  Beckham 
and.  Paul  Spates  two  years 
ago. 

That -same  desire  was 
evinced  by  Blackburn's  1* 
vearild  winger  Damien  Duff 
on  Saturday-  His  thlrd-mln- 
nte  corner  was  not  picked  up, 
a dangerous  ploy  when  Kevin 
Gallacher  Is  hirkinft  and  the 
resulting  tap-in  set  in  a mo- 
tion a routine  that  would  be 
repeated  a farther  three 
times:  a cross  from  the  right, 
slack  defending  and-  easy 
pickings.  When  the  visitors 
fell  for  it  again  soon  after- 


wards — Stuart  Ripley  wrig- 
gling past  Mai*  Fish  to  set  up 
Chris  Sutton  — tt  effectively 
brought  a premature  end  to 
proceedings. 

There  was  to  be  an  act  of 
daffanr*-  eight  minutes  from 
timp,  when  Nathan.  Blake's 
centre  was  met  by  Per  Frand- 
sen.  but  Blackburn  held  out  to 
score  again  in  the  final 
seconds,  when  Lars  Bohtoen 
cut  the  ball  back  from  the  by- 
line into  the  path  of  Jason 
Wilcox. 

In  any  case  Bolton’s  cause 
had  already  been  done  a dis- 
service by  an  earlier  act  of 
stupidity,  Alan  Thompson's 
first-half  dismissal  for  clatter- 
ing into  Jeff  Kenna.  a need- 
less “foul  of  frustration",  as 
Hodgsomputit  . _ . 

On  five  occasions  now  this  ! 
season  Bolton  have  finished  i 
their  match  one  Flayer  short  i 
."Wei*  not  a physical  side. 
Christ  If  we  were  physical  we 
would  defend  a bit  better  in 
the  first  10  minutes,”  said 
their  manager  Colin  Todd. 
Wanderers  are  not.  the  only 
j tf-pm  to  have  seen  their  world 
| turned  upside  down  recently- 


Aston  Villa  3,  Coventry  City  0 

Maverick  Stan 
shoots  straight 
from  hip  and  lip 


Leicester  City  1 , Crystal  Palace  1 


Coppell  low  in  boldness 


Marie  Rmfdlng 

STAN  the  Man  is  bad; 
with  a bang:  mad,  bad 
and  dangerous  near 
goal.  It  may  have  taken  lifm 
almost  half  a season  but  the 
£7  million  striker  finally 
got  around  to  scoring  his 
first  goal  at  home  and  Villa 
Park  celebrated  as  if  it  was 
the  second  coming. 

What  makes  Stan  Colly- 
more  tick  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions of ' the  decade,  but 
finding  the  answer  would 
only  decode  the  enigma,  and 
what  then  would  a nation’s 
football  fens  have  to  talk 
about  during  the  long  win- 
ter nights  ahead? 

Poor  Coventry  caught 
him  on  one  of  his  good  days 
and  were  given  a torrid 
time  as  the  moody  maestro 
dragged  around  their  back 
five,  saw  Paul  Williams 
sent  off  and  even  pretended 
to  chase  the  ball  when  the 
visitors  had  possession. 

Collymore  spent  the 
opening  20  minutes  being 
kicked  remorselessly  by 
Williams  and  Richard 
Shaw  but  soon  exacted 
revenge.  Dropping  deep  to 
pick  up  a short  pass,  he 
found  the  Coventry  defence 
backing  away  and  in  the 
KUuk  of  an  eye  advanced 
purposefully  mid  struck  a 
low  shot  that  caught  Gary 
Breen’s  boot  and  sped  into 
the  far  comer  of  the  net 
As  if  embarrassed  by 
such  a noble  action,  four  I 
minutes  later  Collymore 
pushed  Williams  in  the  face 
and  was  lucky  not  to  be 
booked.  Williams  already 
had  been,  for  a hack  on 
Savo  Milosevic,  and  when 
he  ptdfe d back  the  goal- 
bound  Collymore  just  be- 
fore half-time  he  was  dis- 
missed. Steve  Staunton  hit 
a post  with  the  free-kick. 

Down  to  10  men.  Coven- 
try hardly  stood  a chance  of 
a first-ever  win  at  Aston 
Villa  and  . had  the  home 
team  been  on  any  sort  of 
speaking  terms,  the  defeat 
could  have  been  for  more 

’hrrmiHM'Kng- 

A second  strike  was  a 
while  in  coming  hut  de- 
servedly fell  to  Lee  Hen- 
drie,  making  ms  first  ap- 
pearance cf  the  season,  in 
the  71st  minute.  The  young- 


ster was  on  as  a first-half 
substitute  for  Dwight 
Yorke,  who  limped  off  with 
a calf  strain  that  puts  him 
in  doubt  for  tomorrow’s 
Uefo  Cup  tie  against  Steaua 
Bucharest.  Villa  must  at- 
tempt to  overturn  a 2-1  def- 
icit and  Yorke  said:  “HI 
have  to  wait  and  see 
whether  m be  fit." 

The  last  goal  was  a fluke, 
Julian  Joachim  crossing 
from  the  left  and  the  ball 
sneaking  past  Sieve  Ogrizo- 
vic  in  the  Coventry  goaL 
There  was  still  time  for 
Breen  to  Join  Williams  in 
the  showers  alter  he  tried 
to  rearrange  Gary  Char- 
les’s face,  but  not  before 
one  last  engaging  cameo 
from  Collymore. 

Sobbed  in  the  86th  minute, 
be  could  have  been  content 
with  another  week’s  wage  of 
£17,000  pins  win  bonus 
following  only  his  second  ; 
goal  of  the  season  but,  typi-  I 
calJy,  he  refused  to'  go 
quietly  and  pngapptl  in  a 
healed  debate  with  Little  on 

fop  touchline. 

He  was  then  shepherded 

away  by  Paul  Barron,  one 
of  the  Villa  coaches,  but 
that  still  did  not  stop  him 
doing  an  impressive  job  of 
riling  the  away  fens  by  ap- 
plauding them  Ironically  as 
he  disappeared  down  the 
tunnel.  Hats  off  then  to  one 
of  the  last  great  mavericks. 


Robert  Pryce 

JUST  before  the  final 
whistle  Jamie  Fullarton 
made  his  only  successful 
pass  of  the  game.  Were  you 
watching.  Juventus? 

In  a slapstick  37  minutes 
after  replacing  Michele  Pado- 
vano,  Palace’s  former  Scot- 
land Under-21  midfielder  com- 
mitted two  heavy  fouls  and 
gave  away  possession  six  out 
cf  the  seven  times  he  received 
the  ball.  His  first  three 
touches  went  for  throw-ins. 

Nobody  asked  Steve  Coppell 
to  justify  bis  decision  to 
replace  the  only  forward 
capable  cf  disconcerting  the 
Leicester  defence  with  a 
player  manifestly  more  com- 
fortable kicking  the  opposi- 
tion than  the  ball,  but  the  Pal- 
ace manager  tried  anyway. 

Having  lost  Mara  Edworthy 
to  a red  card  after  half  an 
hour,  he  was  concerned  that ; 
his  team  should  not  be  out- 
numbered anywhere  near 
goal,  so  that  when  Martin 
O’Neill  sent  on  an  extra  mid- 
fielder in  the  52nd  minute  he 
felt  obliged  to  do  the  same. 

Coppell  has  approached  his 
return  to  the  Premiership 
with  caution,  and  results 


away  from  Selhurst  Park 
have  backed  his  judgment 
Palace  used  five  central  de- 
fenders and  four  defensive 
midfielders  on  Saturday,  and 
came  dose  to  gaining  their 
sixth  away  win  of  the  season. 
But  cm  occasions  that  call  fix' 
a bolder  response,  as  the  Ju- 
ventus delegation  considering 
investing  in  Palace  may  al- 
ready have  observed,  they 
will  be  found  wanting,  like  a 
Fullarton  pass. 

They  fell  short  on  this  occa- 
sion too.  Though  they  ended 
up  with  a side  full  of  defend- 
ers and  defensive  midfielders, 
which  is  a pretty  accurate 
reflection  of  the  state  of  their 
squad,  they  felled  to  hold  on 
to  the  lead  that  Padovano  had 
given  them.  Indeed,  with  an 
increasingly  isolated  Neil 
Shipperley  as  their  only  out- 
let. they  were  denied  opportu- 
nities to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  them. 

Leicester  were  hardly  bet- 
ter equipped  — their  respons- 
es were  largely  inarticulate  — 
but  they  were  favoured  by  the 
breaks  of  the  game  and  in  the 
last  minute  Muzzy  Izzet 
snatched  an  equaliser  of  a 
quality  that  put  anything 
seen  in  the  previous  89  min- 
utes to  shame. 


It  came  from  a comer  on 
the  left  Izzet  had  been  swing- 
ing them  in  from  that  side, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  had 
left  the  pitch.  Then  Uriah 
Rennie  waved  him  back  on. 
Neil  Lennon  played  the  ball  to 
him,  and  suddenly  a corridor 
opened  up  in  the  Palace  de- 
fence. Carl  Veart,  filling  to  at 
right  wing-back  in  Ed- 
worthy's  absence,  made  a wit- 
less attempt  to  close  the 
space,  but  Izzet  eluded  him 
with  one  touch  and  ended  the 
ball  beyond  Kevin  Miller  with 
the  next 

Palace  felt  that  they  had 
been  dealt  with  harshly  by 
the  referee  here,  but  more 
particularly  over  the  sending 
off  Rennie  had  mimed  that 
Edworthy  kicked  Rob  Ulla- 
thome.  but  that  was  an  exag- 
geration, as  the  television 
replay  showed. 

“We  felt  aggrieved  all  after- 
noon.” said  Coppell.  ”1  think 
Mr  Rennie  is  a very  good  ref 
but . . . bad  day  at  the  office.** 
Padovano  bad  an  extra  griev- 
ance over  his  substitution, 
but  Coppell  dismissed  it.  “Ob- 
viously it's  a different  mental- 
ity,” be  said. 

It  is  a mentality  he  must  be 
hoping  that  Juventus  do  not 
share. 


Derby  County  2,  West  Ham  United  0 


Smith  and  Stimac  differ  over  Derby’s  desire 


Jon  Brodktn 


Collymore . . . first  home  goal 


JIM  SMITH  must  have 
looked  at  the  Premiership 
table  standing  on  his  head. 
“We  need  to  win  four  more 
games  to  stay  up,”  the  Derby 
manager  declared  after  a com- 
fortable victory  which  lifted 
his  side  to  seventh  place. 

Once  Smith  had  departed 
Pride  Park,  presumably  to 
celebrate  his  graduation  from 
the  Martin  O’Neill  School  of 
Optimism,  Igor  Stimac  dem- 
onstrated that  Derby’s  play- 
ers have  retained  a dearer 
sense  of  perspective. 

Qualifying  for  Europe,  the 
captain  stressed,  was  a more 
pressing  concern  than  avoid- 
ing relegation-  "If  we  keep 
playing  tike  this  at  home  and 
: take  some  points  from  away 
games  we  can  go  for  the  Uefa 
Cup,”  he  said.  • 

That  "if*  remains  a sizeable  j 
obstacle  to  their  path  because 
Derby,  unbeaten  at  borne. . 
have  picked  up  only  six 
points  on  their  travels.  The 
return  of  Stimac  after  a two- 
month  absence  because  of  a 


back  injury  should  help  his 
side's  cause  — at  least  accord- 
ing to  the  player  himself. 

"I  see  they  need  me,  espe- 
cially to  away  games,’’  he 
said.  “This  side  needs  a 
strong  player  at  the  back  who 
can  scream  sometimes  and 
tell  them  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do." 

West  Ham's  manager  Harry 
Redknapp  doubtless  told  Ludo 
Miklosko  precisely  that  after 
the  goalkeeper’s  crusade  for 
inclusion  in  a Christmas  com- 
pilation of  own-goals  and 
gaffes  had  condemned  the  vis- 
itors to  their  seventh  succes- 
sive away  defeat. 

Miklosko  started  with  the 
own-goal,  palming  the  ball 
| into  his  net  after  Paulo  Wan- 
I chope  had  beaded  on  Stefeno 
Eranio's  corner.  Four  min- 
utes after  half-time  came  the 
gaffe,  a sliced  goal-kick  which 
presented  Dean  sturrldge 
with  a simple  opportunity 
which  he  accepted  with 
aplomb  . 

"They  get  well  paid  not  to  , 
make  mistakes  Mr*  that,”  j 
Redknapp  said  afterwards,  , 
‘It’s  not  good  enough.  If  I kept ! 


making  mistakes  Pd  get  the 
sack.” 

Redknapp  was  arguably 
guilty  of  an  error  of  judgment 
to  deploying  John  Hartson  as 
a lone  striker  during  the  first 
half.  The  Premiership’s  lead- 
ing scorer  did  go  close  with 
one  effort  but  since  that  was 
delivered  with  his  right  hand 
and  appeared  to  be  aimed  at 
Lee  Carsley's  head  it  was  Just 
as  well  his  aim  was  awry. 

Smith  had  warned  his  play- 
ers beforehand  that  "every- 
thing Hartson  hits  at  the  mo- 
ment goes  to  the  back  of  the 
net”  but  Carsley  was  more 
likely  to  have  found  himself 
lodged  in  the  front  row  of  the 
main  stand. 

Later  Redknapp  showed  a 
willingness  to  hit  a man  when 
he  is  down  by  withdrawing 
Stan  Lazaridis  from  Terry 
I Venables’s  Australia  squad 
for  the  Confederations  cup, 
which  begins  to  Saudi  Arabia 
on  Friday. 

“He's  got  to  stay  here  and 
get  fit,"  Redknapp  explained, 
“We  pay  his  wages  and  they 
can  do  what  they  like  about 


Goal  glut 


Manchester 
United  continue 
their  inexorable 
progress 


Soccer  3^4 
Racing  13 
Cricket  12 
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Tributes 


Bremner 

after 

death 

at54 


Tributes  poured  in 
from  former  team- 
mates after  BlUy 
Bremner  died  yesterday 
aged  54.  The  fr.wcr  Leeds 
and  Scotland  midfielder, 
capped  54  times  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  Leeds  side  ol 
the  Sixties  and  Sewthr- 
ttted  in  Doncaster  Royal 
flxmaty  after  a suspected 
heart  attack. 

Bremner  made  585  ap- 
pearances for  Leeds  be- 
tween 1909  and  1976.  He  be- 
came manager  of  Doncaster 
in  1978.  returned  to  gibnrf 
Road  as  manager  In  1985 

and  went  back  to  Doncaster 

in  1988. 

Peter  Lorlmer,  who 
played  with  him  for  Leeds 
and  said  he  had 

lost  a long-time  friend.  “We 
were  a very  close  group  of 
people  at  Leeds  and  we 
played  together  for  a long, 
long  time.  He  captained 
Leede  and  Scotland 
magnificently.** 

Eddie  Gray,  another  for- 
mer (dub  and  country  col- 
league and  now  youth 
coach  at  Leeds,  said;  “It  is 
absolutely  tragic.  He  was  a 
smashing  follow  and  a gen- 
uine friend.” 

Bremner’s  team-mate  and 
Manchester  United  rival 
Denis  Law  said:  “X  can*t 
remember  him  having  a 
bad  match  In  Scotland’s 
colours.  He  played  with 
passion  and  enthusiasm 
and  it  was  great  to  be  on  his 
side.” 

Johnny  Giles,  another 
former  Leeds  “great”, 
remembered  Bremner's  en- 
ergy and  sense  of  fun.  “In  a 
group  of  people  he  was  the 
one  cracking  the  Jokes  and 
getting  everyone  going.  His 
death  is  such  a shock.” 

Giles  said  Bremner 
should  be  remembered  for 
his  skill  as  much  as  his  ag- 
gression. “There  were  a lot 
of  great  players  in  that 
Leeds  team  but  he  was  in- 
spirational,” he  said. 

Jimmy  Armfleld.  Bren- 
ner's last  manager  at  Leeds 
from  1974-78,  summed  him 
up.  “Billy  loved  playing 
footbalL  It  was  his  lift" 


qgjr’' 


On  the  charge .. . the  captain  Lawrence  Dallaglio,  centre,  leads  by  example  as  he  hacks  throagh  for  England’s  third  try  In  the  opening  quarter.  Richard  Hill  goes  with  him;  Jonah  Lomu  is  helpless  aqam  butuh  om-ny.  paps  i o 


England  aim  for  glory 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,141 

Set  by  Rufus  


Paul  Hayward  sees  the  All  Blacks  tested  to  the  limit 
in  a match  whose  excitement  rang  through  the  land 


THIS  is  the  year  of 
the  magnificent ' 
draw.  First  in  Rome 
with  the  England  | 
football  team  and  I 
now  at  Twickenham  against , 
the  All  Blacks.  Some  dictlo- 1 
naries  would  define  it  as  a 
stalemate,  which  shows  how 
useless  words  can  be.  Here  was 
a nothing  result  glorious 
enough  to  make  teQs  ring. 

This  knock-down  and  drag- 
out  contest  was  the  nearest 
rugby  may  ever  get  to  adminis- 
tering an  overdose.  It  was 
melodrama  really  and.  in  the 
early  evening  light  across  Eng- 
land, rugby  folk  will  have 
spilled  into  the  pubs  to  avoid 
being  alone  with  their  excite- 
ment The  75,000  lucky  souls 
with  tickets  skipped  away 
from  Twickenham  with  memo- 
ries bursting  and  ears  ringing 
from  tbe  extra  wattage  injected 
into  the  Twickenham  PA,  The 
sound  system  was  not  the  only 
thing  the  England  manage- 
ment pumped  up. 

Did  you  see  it?  Did  you  tape 
it?  Those  were  the  sort  of  ques- 
tions humming  round  saloon 
bare  yesterday.  Nobody  cared 
that  England  ended  this 
autumn  series  with  two  de- 
feats and  two  draws.  Hie  spec- 
tacle itself  transcended  all  that 
Seldom  can  a British  team  in 
any  sport  have  improved  so 
much  in  seven  pessimism-rid- 
den days.  The  great  sponsor- 
laden,  Sky-hugging  monster  of 
English  professional  rugby  is 
striding  forth  once  more. 

The  gamble  Just  about  paid 

Oil-  'Hut  Rncriaru?  onnnTi 


Woodward  says  he  has  stH  not 
found  out  who  created  this  lu- 
dicrous autumn  schedule. 
Whoever  it  was  pulled  a get- 
out-of-jail  card  on  Saturday.  A 
series  that  was  Intended  to  pro- 
mote and  improve  the  English 
game  almost  ended  up  wreck- 
ing It  With  virtually  aH  the  big 
dubs  showing  huge  losses  this 
season,  imagine  the  damage 
that  would  have  been  done  had 
the  All  Blacks  justified  the  pre- 
diction of  one  former  England 

captain  and  won  by  30  points.  , 
Twickenham  was  some 
other  place  — the  Non  Clamp 
la  Barcelona,  maybe,  or  even  i 
the  Maracana.  Colonel  Bon- ■ 
kers  was  up  from  the  shires  as  ; 
usual;  so  were  the  City  boys  ! 
with  their  debentures.  But  the 
tone  of  the  place  was  changed 
from  the  moment  David  Rees 
scored  one  of  the  finest  tries 


ever  plonked  down  by  a wing. 
There  was  even  a two-flsted 
eruption  of  triumphalism  in 
foe  press  box.  Never  mind  that 
foe  man  off  his  seat  was  Brian 
Moore. 

In  tha  clatter  eff  bodies  anti 
points.  Rees's  try  in  the  fifth 
minute  is  in  danger  of  ending 
up  as  another  splodge  of  mem- 
ory. It  deserves  a much  better 
place  in  the  record  books  than 
that  It  required  him  to  employ 
every  skm  a back  can  possibly 
possess  and  showed  us  that  Jo- 
nah Lomu  had  not  broken  his 
spirit  His  run  started  In  his 
own  halt  he  chipped  Lomu 
beautifully,  broke  a hefty 
tackle  and  then  used  all  his 
speed  and  spikiness  to  slap  the 
ball  down  on  the  last  stamp- 
steed  patch  of  turf  Inside  the 
comer  flag.  A marvel. 

Thai  there  was  Lawrence 


DallagUo.  who  hgg  smashed 
through,  shoulder  down,  into 
the  country’s  imagination  as 
an  indomitable  national 
leader.  The  harder  it  got,  the 
better  and  more  resolute  he  be- 
came. The  cultivation  of  great 
captains  Is  a fascinating  psy- 
chodrama  of  sport.  Dallaglio  is  1 
as  impressive  off  foe  field  as  he  I 
is  barnstormingty  in  tense  on 
it.  He  described  in  architec- 1 
tural  detail  how  he  inwfinwi 
England  developing  the  run- 
ning p™1*  that  they  were 
finally  able  to  display  on 


A truly  forensic  analysis  of 

this  epic  encounter  tnight  lead 

to  the  conclusion  that  England 
can  {day  no  better  than  this 
and  New  Zealand  no  worse.  No 
worse,  that  is,  in  terms  of  the  | 
number  of  try-scoring  opportu- 1 
nities  they  failed  to  press 
borne.  But  then  maybe  Eng-  j 
land  forced  into  all  those 
forward  passes  and  knock-ons 
by  the  ferocity  of  their  defend- 
ing and  the  speed  and  zeal  of 


their  own-attacks. 

Woodward's  plan  — “to 
keep  foe  damn  thing  in  foe 
hands"  — is  the  equivalent  of 
football’s  keep  the  damn 
thing  on  the  ground,  and  con- 
trol It  It  is  simple  really  but 
it  has  taken  foe  English  a 
long  time  to  cotton  on.  Wood- 
ward supplies  the  central  phi- 
losophy and  increasingly  out- 
siders are  forcing  the  plan 
through.  Phil  Lanier,  from 
rugby  league,  is  teaching  the 
English  backs  about  defence; 
John  Mitchell,  a glowering 
Kiwi,  is  teaching  the  forwards 
how  to  rumble  with  the  ball 
in  hand. 

"It  was  pretty  bloody  good,” 
said  the  All  Blacks  coach 
John  Hart  of  foe  England  per- 
formance. “A  watershed  for 
English  rugby”  said  Dallag- 
lio — and  that  without  a 
single  victory  In  four  major 
Tests.  The  hyperbole  hank  Is 
empty,  foe  Twickenham  voice 
still  hoarse.  This  match  Is 

sepia  already. 


Thte  woc*es  winners  of  a CoBJns 
Engfah  Dictionary  are  Mr.  A Brawn 
of  Sham  brook,  Bedford,  Mrs.  N.  E. 
Urnar  of  Lancing,  west  Sussex. 
Mg-.*-  E.  Taylor  of  Marlborough, 
WBtshJre,  J.  Malcolm  of  Shipley, 
West  Yorkshire,  and  Mol  Prichard  of 
Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 


% 
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‘Talk  of  winning  the  1999 
World  Cup  is  no  longer  the 
pipe-dream  it  seemed 
last  week,  nor  does  Clive 
Woodward’s  positive 
demand  for  an  all-running, 
all-handling,  multi-purpose 
England  team  sound  like  so 
much  pie  in  the  sky’ 


Across 

8 Non-playing  coach 
attached  to  cricket  side 
(3-5) 

9 Simon  met  him  or  the 

fairway  (6) 

10  A delay  sets  back  the 

celebration  (4)  ■ . 

11  Clesjers  put  off  by  public 
conveniences  (1 0) 

12  King  Lear,  perhaps  (|S) 

14  Part  of  "The  Clock" 
symphony?  (B) 

15  Shops  for  peaches  (7) 

IT  AlHnclusive  cover  for 

retirement  (7) 

20  Insisted  on  a fresh  dessert 

W 

22  A steep  change  In  Spanish 
currency® 

23  Smart  girl  in  the  city  (10) 

24  Bring  ship  round  In  river  (4) 


£5  Make  sharp  attack  upon 
Reformed  Church  (fl) 

28  ft  may  advertise  tn  glowing 
terms  (4,4) 

Down ' 

1 Occasionally  switch 
positions  (3,3,2) 

2 Like  to  take  one  over  a 
continent  (4) 

3 Frank  feabte— proved  ttl  (6) 

4 The  right  moment for 
retirement  (7) 

B Thumbs  up  for  ft(B) 

B Setiles,  but  I need  terms  re- 
negotiated (10) 

7 Light  beam  (6) 

13  Teenager  makes  fuss  over 
the  French  perfume  (IQ) 

1 6 That  many  were  treated 

badly  was  important  (8) 

18  Alienate  sergeant  in  mess 
P) 


18  Paper  work  I'd  get  In  order 

CO 

21  Train  for  Rugby,  for  example 

(3) 

22  Bird  you  may  buy  or  part 
exchange® 

24  Insect  observed  round 
apple  core  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


IT  Stuck?  Than  cal  our  sotuHore  fine 
on  0»1  338  238.  Cate  cost  SOp 
per  ntinuu  at  aS  times.  Service  on- 
ptedbyATS 
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